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THE EDELWEISS. 





BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 





Far up on sternest Alpine crests, 
Where winds of tempest blow, 

They say that, all unfearing, rests 
A flower upon the snow,— 

A tiny flower, pale and sweet, 
That blooms o’er breath of ice; 

And glad are they, on any day, 
Who find the Edel weiss. 


Ab! far on heights of sorrows cold, 
Where tears are dropping slow, 

Some hearts have found, and, finding, told 
How fair a flower may grow. 

With petals pale, but perfume rare, 
It garlands days of ice; 

And blessed are they who, weeping, pray, 
And find Faith’s Edelweiss. 





oo 
IT GOES ON. 


“Woman Suffrage attracts more interest 
now that the opponents are taking more 
pains to be heard.” 

This sentence is from the Boston Daily 
Advertiser of January 80th,—this being a 
newspaper not usually counted as favor- 
able to the Woman Suffrage agitation. It 
precedes a brief report of the hearing for 


. the remonstrants on Tuesday last, at the 


Massachusetts State House. The Green 
Room—the largest of the committee-rooms 
—was packed with women, according to the 
Advertiser ; the door-way was full; the 
stairs were occupied. The remonstrants, 
with two exceptions, were men; but they 
were men of prominence and activity. 
Three lawyers of good standing, Mr. Lo- 
throp, Mr. Crocker and Mr. Brandeis, left 
their important practice; Mr. Parkman, an 
eminent historian, left his study; Mr. Say- 
ward, one of the most active members of 
the last Legislature, was there ‘with his 
last year’s speech in his pocket.” All these 
prominent men were there to oppose a 
movement of which it was commonly said, 
until quite lately, that it was absurd, that 
it was insignificant, that it had no influen- 
tial following and that it went steadily 
backward, even if let alone. 

There is in the Advertiser no considerable 
report of the arguments. When suffrage 
is advocated before committees, the com- 
plaint is always made that the old griev- 
ances are recited, the familiar arguments 
used by the petitioners. It is to be sup- 
posed that, in these pleas for the opposi- 
tion, every fact was fresh, every illustra- 
tion used for the first time. Probably Mr. 
Parkman did not once refer to his paper in 
the North American Review on ‘the failure 
of universal suffrage” in which he left so 
little standing-ground in the way of suf- 
frage for men that he can hardly do less 
to women. Mr. Crocker did not repeat a 
word that he had said in the Senate; and 
it was counted as only a meritorious ex- 
ception when Mr. Sayward consented to 
give a verbatim repetition of what he had 
before said in the House, anecdotes and 
all. It is curious to see—every reformer 
has had abundant illustration of it—that 
those who speak on the progressive side of 
any question are never considered to say 
anything new or valuable, while every 
speaker on the conservative side is discov- 
ered to be fresh as the morning and radi- 
ant as the day upon the mountain top. 
Grant it all, the fact remains, that eminent 
gentlemen whose time is worth money, do 
not give their morning hours to the anni- 
hilation of a movement, unless it is worth 
the killing. As the old writer Fuller says, 
men do not bring to bear a piece of ord- 
nance to batter down an aspen-leaf. 

The stronger the opposition the better, 
while opposition lasts. It has to be met 
sooner or later, and the more forcibly it is 
presented, the nearer the end. It is the 
ordinary experience of reforms, that while 
they are insignificant, they suffer for want 
of an antagonist. It is only as their force 
increases and they prove hard to kill, that 
war is seriously waged against them. This 
is no new philosophy ; it has been pointed 
out again and again, by myself and others, 
in these columns. There is always dan- 
ger, moreover, in unresisted arguments ; 
the unanswered reformer does not test his 
own weapons, and may make fatal blun- 
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ders. I see that a letter was read, saying 
that advocates of Woman Suffrage are 
making great mistakes and hurting their 
own cause. That letter itself is valuable 
and should be printed, whatever its sug- 
gestions may be. Whatever else may be 
said of these ‘**women” who advocate suf- 
frage as against the ‘:ladies”—as they are 
commonly designated—who resist it, it 
cannot be denied that the reformers have 
always welcomed discussion, and have 
given their opponents all the publicity 
they could. 

And as these aspects of the hearing were 
encouraging, so was the contribution made 
to the debate by a woman. A few years 
ago, it was difficult to find any woman to 
appear against this reform except those 
who were either quite unknown or else 
somewhat flighty in their style of argu- 
ment. Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells is well- 
known as a philanthropist and is quite en- 
titled to a hearing. With due respect to 
the gentlemen who appeared for the re- 
monstrants, I should say that her argu- 
ments would be likely to have more weight 
with a Committee than all of theirs put to- 
gether. What those arguments were, the 
report in the Advertiser does not tell. The 
drawback on her personal testimony in the 
matter would proceed, in my mind, from 
two doubts; the doubt whether she is 
quite free from the average prejudice of 
the social circle in which she habitually 
moves; and the doubt whether her special 
labors among the so-called ‘fallen women” 
of Boston have not accustomed her—as is 
said often to be the case with physicians— 
to dwell mainly on the facts of disease and 
forget the facts of health. It has seemed 
to me that in the little I have heard her 
say on the subject, she has yielded to rath- 
er exaggerated fears; and I understand 
her moreover to admit that Woman Suf- 
frage will come, sooner or later, but that 
it is not quite time for it. If, however, I 
have misinterpreted her, I will gladly cor- 
rect it. T. W. H. 

ade — are. 


CORRECTION. 





My attention has been called by Rey. Dr. 
Dorchester, of Natick, to the fact that I 
did him injustice in assuming that he voted 
against Woman Suffrage in the Massachu- 
setts Legislature. 

Not finding his name in the list of those 
who voted for it, and knowing that he was 
rarely absent from his post, I too hastily 
assumed that he voted against it. I am in- 
formed by him that he was absent from 
the Legislature at that time, on leave, in 
attendance upon a church conference, and 
therefore did not vote at all. I am also 
glad to hear from him that he has ‘‘no 
trouble with the question of Woman Suf- 
frage” and thinks it ‘difficult, if not im- 
possible, to construct an argument that 
could logically stand against it.” This I 
say in justice to Dr. Dorchester; and will 
go farther and say that I have much sym- 
pathy with his disinclination to have sever- 
al distinct questions mingled on the same 
platform. I should certainly oppose any 
proposition to commit a Woman Suffrage 
convention to the movement for Constitu- 
tional Prohibition. T. W. i 





a 
FRAUD IN WARD 20. REMONSTRANCE, 


In the Daily Transcript of the 16th, it 
was announced that 400 women of Ward 
20 had united in a Remonstrance against 
Woman Suffrage. Next day, a lady of 
Ward 20 called at the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
office, to complain of the false pretences 
under which several of her acquaintances 
had been induced to sign it. On Saturday, 
Jan. 26, Mr. Wm. I. Bowditch received the 
following letter. 

Boston, JAN. 25, 1884. 

Mr. WM. I. Bowpitcn : — Dear Sir :—I 
called to see you to-day in regard to a no- 
tice in the Transcript of the 16th inst. 
which says 400 women of Ward 20 had 
signed a remonstrance against Woman Suf- 
frage. Calling upon a lady in that Ward 
one evening, she told me what she had 
done: signed a paper with no heading to it, 
but was told by the person presenting the 
same that it was only to give the women a 
chance to vote against the liquor question 
and for school committee. Imagine her 
surprise to see the above notice in the pa- 
per and to know what she signed. 

If you would like to inquire more fully 
into what I have said, and if it will be of 
any benefit to your cause to show up what 
purports to be a fraud, I can give you the 
address of the lady, who probably knows 
of others who signed with the same under- 
standing. Yours truly, 

Wo. H. CLARK. 

(With J. F. Paul & Co., Cor. Albany and 
Dover Sts.) 


Mr. Blackwell at once accompanied Mr- 
Clark to the houses of three ladies, who 
gave him over their own names the follow- 








ing statement. The second name is omit- 


ted, by request. 
WARD 20, Boston, JAN. 26, 1884. 
To the Joint Special Committee of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature : 

Gentlemen :—Finding our names attach- 
ed to a Remonstrance of women of Ward 
20 ‘against the imposition of further po- 
litical duties on women,” we desire to say 
that our names were obtained by false pre- 
tences and by an assurance that we were 
signing a petition for the right to vote on 
the school committee and liquor questions. 
We were called upon by a man with a pa- 
per containing the printed names of a num- 
ber of ladies, among others that of Mrs. 
Sayward. This man stated that the object 
was to secure the right to vote, as above. 
On this assurance we signed our names, 
but should have refused to do so, if the 
real purpose had been stated. Not being 
in the habit of signing petitions, we had no 
suspicion of anything wrong and accepted 
the statement of the canvasser as true. He 
seemed in a great hurry and left immediate- 
ly. We know of others who signed undey 
a similar assurance. 

Please erase our names from the Remon- 
strance, and oblige, Yours respectfully, 

Mrs. H. E. JonuNnson, 11 W. Cottage St. 
. 7 W. Cottage St. 

Mrs. B. OWEN, 3 W. Cottage St. 








On Monday, Jan. 28, from an entirely 
different source, we received a letter from 
Mrs. Sara A. Underwood, editor of the 
Index, which confirms the above statement 
in every particular. 

Doxkcuester, Mass., Fripay, Jan. 25, 1884. 

28 Alexander Ave., Ward 20. } 

Mrs. LEONARD :—Dear Madam :— Ever 
since I met you the other evening, I have 
been trying to find time to fulfil my prom- 
ise of writing out for you the circumstan- 
ces which so nearly made me, an active 
and avowed Woman Suffragist, one of the 
signers of the petition of the Remonstrants. 
But [ have not in my busy life found time 
until now to fulfil that promise. About 
one month (perhaps less) ago, the lady of 
the house where L reside came to me one 
morning and said a gentleman had called 
with a petition for Woman Suffrage, and 
knowing me to be interested in the subject 
she thought perhaps I would like to sign. 
‘Is the petition in favor of it?” I asked, 
knowing the lady to be mildly in favor of 
the movement. “I haven't read the peti- 
tion; he says it is.” was the reply. As it 
was curly in the forenoon and [ was ex- 
ceptionally busy, my first impulse, after re- 
ceiving an affirmative answer to the ques- 
tion it it was in favor of equal suffrage, 
was to sign it without reading it. But 
knowing how much unintentional mischief 
had been done by those siguing in this way, 
I thought best to read the petition, which 
to my surprise ran thus, or nearly so: ‘To 
the honorable Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of Massachusetts, we, the under- 
signed, earnestly remonstrate against the 
imposition of further political duties upon 
women.” ‘Why,’ I said, “I understood 
you to say that this petition was for an in- 
crease of woinan’s political duties, and this 
remonstrates against any such inerease. I 
want more political duties, not less.” **You 
don’t understand,” he explained. ‘This pe- 
tition is not to be presented until after the 
securing of the law by which your sex will 
be allowed to vote on the liquor as well as 
the school question. So itis for the further 
influence of woman in politics.” Ile seem- 
ed quite put out when I confessed my in- 
ability to understand the wording of the 
petition in that light. here were two gen- 
tlemen and two ladies in the house in favor 
of Woman Suffrage who, after reading the 
document, refused to sign. The solicitor, 
being rather hard pressed by them, seemed 
a little nettled, and declared that he had not 
asked us to sign. that it was all the same to 
him whether he got signatures or not, giv- 
ing us to understand, though his precise 
words I[ have forgotten, that he was paid 
so much per day for his canvassing work. 
One lady, at least, we know on this street. 
who signed (being hurried) this petition, 
thinking from representations made that it 
was for increased suffrage privileges, and 
being an ardent Woman Suffragist, was 
very much mortified at having thus inad- 
vertently signed the petition of the Remon- 
strants. Most of the signatures attached to 


his petition were printed, : oug "a ; : 
— re printed, although the | tice of our claims to representation, which 


canvasser kept informing us that such and 
such ladies, mentioning them by name, had 
signed it, even while he was told that we 
did not sign petitions to which we were op- 
posed because other people did so, and 
that if even we were so weak as to be in- 
fluenced by such considerations, we found 
on the list only one or two names of the 
many women who to-day helped to make 
Massachusetts honored and illustrious, or 
who were prominent workers in any hu- 
manitarian cause. The lady who signed 


the petition in her hurry and trusting to | 


the representation of the canvasser, is 
personally earnestly desirous of the voting 
privileges of her sex being increased. 
Truly yours, 
SARA A. UNDERWOOD. 
Here is evidence of four ladies, whose 
names were obtained on false represen- 
tations, and of three more to whom these 
representations were made, but who 
discovered the imposition and refused to 
sign. How many more such cases there 
were, we have no means of knowing. The 
Remonstrance of Ward 20, thus tainted by 
fraud, is of uncertain value, and carries 
little weight or significance as an expres- 
sion of public opinion. H. B. B. 
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ANNUAL MEETING. 
MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 


(Continued from last week.) 

Mr. Arthur P. Ford, in behalf of a com- 
mittee of three, appointed at a former 
meeting to confer and report on methods 
for future action, consisting of Arthur P. 
Ford, F. A. Claflin, and Mrs. E. N. L. 
Walton, then reported as follows :— 


1, That it is desiralile to form Woman Suffrage 
Leagues or Associations in every city, ward and 
town, auxiliary to the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association. 

2, That measures be taken to create a fund for 
this purpose, and that each member of the Asso- 
ciation be invited to secure pledges and also to 
solicit names for membership, with a fee of one 
dollar, and to report each month to the Execu- 
tive Committee; all such pledges and member- 
ships to be acknowledged in the Woman's Jour- 
NAL. 





The report was accepted and referred to 
the business committee. 

Rev. Mr. Bashford then spoke, report- 
ing, among other things, the results of 
suffrage work in Auburndale. He made 
an admirable argument, showing the jus- 
tice and expediency of Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. Henry H. Faxon, of Quincy, read an 
address, urging that men should be nom- 
inated and elected who favored right in- 
stead of wrong. He subscribed $100 in aid 
of the plan just adopted. He had no faith 
in the woman suffrage professions of the 
Democratic party. 

Mr. Blackwell said that all Democrats 
are not opposed either to temperance or 
woman suffrage. Weshould welcome suf- 
fragists. irrespective of their attitude on 
political questions. 

Mr. Faxon rejoined. 

Mr. Fay approved the plan, and thought 
that woman suffrage and temperance should 
go hand in hand. He rehearsed the im- 
perfections of Gov. Robinson's message. 

Mr. Frederick A. Claflin spoke earnest- 
ly of the cause of woman suffrage, and of 
the remonstrants against it. They have 
gone into polities for the purpose of keep- 
ing out of it. He felt encouraged by their 
opposition. He heartily approved the new 
movement for better organization. 

The following reports were then read 
and adopted: 


HAVERHILL REPORT. 


The organization of the Woman Suf- 
frage Association of Haverhill, several 
years since, drew together a band of inter 
ested workers, numbering about sixty 
members, whose meetings for discussion 
and public lectures were instrumental in 
creating much public interest, and perma- 
nent advantage in sowing the seed, which 
it is believed will germinate and bear sub- 
stantial fruit in the future. ‘The cause is 
much indebted to the labors of Rev. Mr. 
Spencer and Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer dur- 
ing their residence here, but since their re- 
moval the same open activity has not exist- 
ed; efficient leaders being needed. ‘The 
benefits of the work of the association, 
however, are realized in a growing pub- 
lic sentiment in favor of our principles, 
which gives hope for the ultimate attain- 
ment, by woman, of the rights which be- 
long to her asa part of the body politic. 
For the past year or two there has been 
less activity by the association, but there 
has been a constant increase in new mem- 
bership, suflicient to supply the places of 
those who have died and removed from the 
city. The stated monthly meetings of the 
society are not omitted, and the dues and 
voluntary contributions have been suffi- 
cient to carry on all the work which has 
been attempted. It has not been our good 
fortune to elect any woman to the coun- 
sels of the city in the interest of education, 
to which by law the sex is entitled; but 
every effort in that direction seems to be 
an advance, which leads us to take cour- 
age and hope on. There is a more ready 





and cordial acknowledgment of the jus- 


justifies a reasonable expectation of win- 
ning a victory at a future day. Our meet- 
ings are uniformly interesting, and a most 
cordial and friendly feeling exists with all 
the members. which inspires hope for the 
future, for where there is union there is 
strength and promise of continued life. 
It may be added that our cause is receiv- 
ing the friendly consideration of the local 
press, through whose columns our prinei- 
ples and our public movements, whenever 
any occur, are fairly represented. In the 
general view, our cause may be said to be 


| increasing in strength, and the principles 





upon which we stand are becoming better 
understood by the general public, which 
is with us a reason for our hope in the fu- 
ture. Our association deeply feels the loss 
by death of one of its must valued mem- 
bers within the past year, Mrs. Thomas 8. 
Bailey, whose activity and usefulness in 
promoting the interests of our association 
will long be remembered, and cause her 
memory to be fondly cherished. ‘The of- 
ficers ‘of the association are, President, 
Mrs. Charles H. Hill; Vice-Presidents, 
Mrs. Richard O. Newell, Mrs. Wm. Sel- 
lers, Dr. Julia A. Marshall; Secretary, 
Mrs. E. M. Haynes; Treasurer, Mrs. C. C. 
Morse; Collector, Miss Mary Hill; Execu- 
(Continued on Page 34.) 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Miss KATE SANBORN has been lecturing 
in Cincinnati to crowded audiences. 

Miss BaGsy is managing editor of the 
St. Louis Chronicle. 

Miss Mary F. EASTMAN spoke for the 
East Boston Suffrage Club last week. Dr. 
Campbell was to have taken the negative 
of the question. But he did not appear. 

Miss MAY RocGers, of Dubuque, is the 
author of the ‘*‘Wavetley Dictionary,” a 
large volume which is a key to all the 
novels of Sir Walter Scott. 

SOPHIE MENTER, the celebrated pianist, 
has been elected honorary member of the 
Philharmonic Society of London, in place 
of Wagner, “the first time,” the Citoyenne 
says, ‘‘this honor has been accorded to a 
woman.” 

JENNIE McCowan, M. D., has been re- 
elected president of the Scott Co. (Ia.) 
Medical Society. This speaks well for 
her ability and popularity. What a con- 
trast to Massachusetts medical conserva- 
tism! 

Mrs. NEWMAN will speak on the ‘*Su- 
premacy of Soul” at the rooms of the N. 
E. Woman’s Club, 5 Park Street, Boston, 
Wednesday, February 6, from 11 to 12 
A.M. ‘Tickets to be obtained at the rooms 
on and after Feb. 1. 

Mrs. MAry A. LIVERMORE is to debate 
the question of woman suffrage under the 
auspices of the Cleveland Educational 
Bureau, at the great Tabernacle in that 
city, on the evening of Saturday, Feb. 3, 
with Van Buren Denslow, of Chicago. 
Time, one hour and fifty minutes. 

Miss JOSEPHINE BRADLEY was the reg- 
ular nominee of the Skagit County, Wash- 
ington Territory, Democrats for the office 
of School Superintendent at the recent elec- 
tion, and the returns indicate her election 
by a good majority. The La Connor Mail 
(Republican) speaks highly of her. 

Mrs. E. W. Avery, of Laconia, N. H., 
has in her possession a half-dozen chairs 
that were brought to this country by John 
Haucock, of Declaration-of-Independence 
fame. They were purchased by Mrs. 
Avery’s father. the late Lyman B. Walker, 
in Boston, where they were formerly used 
by Hancock in his house on Beacon Street. 


Mrs. ABIGAIL ScOTT DUNIWAY was 
named as a candidate for governor of 


Washington Territory, and a petition to 
that effect sent to Congress. But Mrs. 
Duniway promptly put a stop to the whole 
proceeding by declaring that she would 
not relinquish her post of duty to help se- 
cure suffrage for the women of Oregon, for 
any other. 

Miss KATE KANE has removed from Mil- 
waukee to Chicago, where she will con- 
tinue to practiselaw. On Thursday Judge 
Gary, of the Criminal Court, appointed 
Miss Kane to defend a prisoner who was 
unable to employ counsel. She readily 
entered upon the duty assigned her by the 
court, although it was without the hope 
of fee or reward. 

Mrs. SARAH FREEMAN CLARKE has de- 
voted part of her life to the task of follow- 
ing the footsteps of Dante in his wander- 
ings through Europe. ‘The notes and 
sketches made by her will be reproduced 
in the March and April numbers of the 
Century, while in the February number 
two preliminary papers will appear, one 
by Christina Rossetti on Dante and his 
“Divine Comedy,” and one by Miss Clarke 
on the portraits of Dante. The latter pa- 
per will be strikingly illustrated. 


Mrs. MARY CLEMENT LEAVITT, of Bos- 
ton, has recently been appointed the su- 
perintendent of the National W. C. T. U. 
work on the Pacific coast,in California, 
Oregon, Washington ‘Territory, and Ne- 
vada. This will hold her there till next 
October. Her address will be box 2,647 
P. O., San Francisco. Since Mrs. Leavitt 
‘ame to California, she has prepared a 
comprehensive address on the woman ques- 
tion, entitled ‘*The Ballot for Woman Just, 
Expedient and Scriptural.” She gave it 
first at Los Angeles, afterwards at San 
Francisco and Sacramento. She was par- 
ticularly requested to repeat it at Modesto 
and other places. It always makes con- 
verts. In San Francisco one gentleman 
unwillingly consented to go with his wife 
to hear the lecture if she would sit in the 
last seats so that he could slip out if he did 
not like it, for “whe did not believe in the 
thing at all!” He did not slip out, howev- 
er, but told his wife on the way home that 
he was converted and should work for the 
cause. Woman Suffrage is gaining ground 





every where on the Pacific coast. 
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tive Committee, Mrs. O. A. Roberts, Mrs. 
Geo. Webster, Mrs. W. F. Endicott, Miss 
Sarah E. Brown, Dr. Julia A. Marshall, 
Messrs. Thomas 8S. Bailey and W. A. Mc- 
Crillis. 

EAST BOSTON REPORT. 


The East Boston Equal Suffrage Club 
has conducted its work during the past 
year on the same general plan as hereto- 
fore. The only innovation has been the 
substitution of debates for suffrage ad- 
dresses at parlor meetings ; opponents have 
been present at these meetings by special 
invitation, and the great question has been 
very warmly and thoroughly discussed. 
We believe ese debates have been an im- 
portant feature of our year’s work. In 
conducting them we have had the assis- 
tance of Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, Mrs. 
Lucy Stone, Mrs. H. R. Shattuck, and Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe. In May, Miss Mary F. 
Eastman delivered an able address in the 
Presbyterian Church, which we hope made 
some converts, though the attendance was 
much smaller than such a lecture deserv- 
ed. We have held one meeting in aid of 
School Suffrage, at which the principal 
speakers were Mr. and Mrs. Geo. A. Wal- 
ton. In addition to this meeting, other 
measures have been taken to increase the 
number of voters for School Committee, 
and we are able to report a small gain in 
that direction. Petitions have been circu- 
lated as in former years, and the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL has been sent for three months 
to each of our representatives. Since 
March, 1883, our Club membership has 
doubled, and, on the whole, we think we 
— en in reporting a steady progress 
of the good cause in our community ‘The 
progress is slow, very slow; but however 
great the obstacles, we keep in mind the 
counsel of our great poet-philosopher, **Let 
us hold to our purpose as with the tug of 
gravitation.” <A right purpose, and a per- 
sistence that never lets go, will win in the 
long run. F. H. TURNER, See’y. 


SOUTH BOSTON REPORT, 


This year just closed has been an active 
one in the life of our club. Ten meetings 
have been held, for each of which an en- 
tertainment has been provided. Our most 
successful meeting was that of February, 
when an audience of six hundred greeted 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. Other meetings 
were addressed by Miss Mary Eastman, 
Miss Lillian Whiting, Miss E. A. Burke 
and others, forming a series of forcible ut- 
terances by thoughtful women, well cal- 
culated to convince the most sceptical of 
the justice of our cause. There has been 
a slight increase in membership, and we 
have lost two valuable members by death. 
In October the club decided to make a new 
departure and devote two evenings in each 
month to the consideration of Political 
Economy, justly considering it a subject 
of the first importance to all who desire to 
understand questions of taxation, financial 
depression, strikes, ete., which are sources 
of agitation in the community. We have 
found it profitable work, enabling us to 
see as we never saw before the great prob- 
lems which tax the genius of statesmen. 
We have also seen more clearly that all 
true progress is in the direction of justice 
for all and therefore towards justice to 
woman. This gives us hope in our un- 
equal struggle against the mass of preju- 


dice opposed to us. We need all the 
knowledge that can be gained from 


thought and experience as well as the en- 
thusiasm that will never. acknowledge de- 
feat. Respectfully submitted, 

E. POWELL, Sec. 


BOSTON HIGHLANDS REPORT. 


‘rhe Boston Highland Club entered upon 
its fourth year of existence last May with 
a sustained membership of nearly fifty, 

‘thanks to the eflicient efforts of the treas- 
urer, and a surplus of eleven dollars in 
the treasury. We have lost active mem- 
bers, who have moved away, but their 

laces have mostly been made good. Dur- 
ng the year the meetings have been held 
once a month, instead of fortnightly as 
heretofore, at 152 Dudley Street, Room 7, 
which place we regularly hire. The meet- 
ings in January for the last two years have 
been suspended for a convention of the 
voters of the four Highland wards to elect 
delegates to the City Committee. At the 

April meeting of °83 the necessity of activ- 
ity to encourage registration was earnestly 
considered and at the suggestion of a mem- 
ber, also a member of the City Committee, 
a committee was appointed to confer with 
the President of the Boston Chris. Temp. 
Union in the hope of securing temperance 
co-operation. This conference resulted in 
the drawing up of a circular, founded on 
an article published in the Boston Sunday 
Herald by the Law and Order League. 
Some of the statements in this circular 
were found to be incorrect, and after re- 
ceiving the necessary corrections, it was 
placed at the disposal of the City Com., 
our Club paying for and distributing 1,500 
copies in the Highlands. ‘To increase reg- 
istration the coming year and to get a basis 
upon which to work, a committee was ap- 
pointed in December to make out a list of 
delinquent voters—the names of all wom- 
en ever registered in the city not on last 
year’s list. Four evenings and an after- 
noon have already been given to this work, 
which, when completed, will probably be 
given to the City Com. for their use. On 
election day men were sent into all the vot- 
ing places of the Highlands to distribute 
Independent Republican ballots. During 
the year it has become customary to bring 
to the meetings newspaper articles—items, 
correspondences, editorials, AE ag 
to school and general suffrage, to be read. 
In this way we have kept informed of the 
ee bee of the movement. With hope and 

est wishes for the future, 
R. F. OLIVER, Sec’y. 


Mrs. E. D. Cheney expressed her great 
interest in the reports of clubs, and in the 
preparation for new and more vigorous 


frage is most important. She spoke of the 
help that school suffrage gave to the gen- 
eral cause. 

Mrs. E. N. L. Walton gave a report from 
West Newton; the club meets once a fort- 
night and discusses educational questions. 
She spoke of the importance of united ac- 
tion. ; 

Mr. Blackwell announced that Mrs. Cut- 
ler and Mrs. Claflin would speak in the af- 
ternoon. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Mrs. A. A. Claflin, of Quincy, made a 
report from that town. She spoke of the 
strong movement everywhere towards full 
manhood suffrage, and of the inevitable 
connection of this with woman suffrage. 
Her counsel was, organize and contribute. 
Her speech will be found on our eighth 
page. 

Miss Leonard reported from Cambridge. 
She welcomed the discussion which is in 
progress there. 

Mrs. Ada C. Bowles read a report from 
Boston Highlands. 

Rev. Wm. I. Haven then addressed the 
meeting. He referred to the light thrown 
upon woman suffrage by some details of 
the last U. 5S. census. 

Mr. Blackwell read resolutions from the 
Business Committee. 


Resolved, That, in the words of our honored 
senator, Hon. George F. Hoar, ‘‘Woman Suffrage 
is essential to a true Republic.” 

Resolved, That it is as wrong to tax and govern 
women without their consent as it would be to 
tax and govern men without their consent, and 
that to withbold the right of suffrage from women 
is the greatest injustice. 

Resolved, That this association congratulates 
the Legislature and Governor of Washington 
‘Territory that they used their great opportunity 
to establish equal political rights for women, thus 
setting an example which all the States and Ter- 
ritories should follow. 

Resolved, That we extend our cordial congrat- 
ulations to the suffragists of Oregon, through 
whose untiring efforts a woman suffrage amend- 
ment has twice passed the Legislature, and is to 
be submitted next June to the voters. We will do 
what we can to help them with money, tracts, 
and speakers. 

Resolved, That the extirpation of polygamy 
should be sought by all just means; but that it 
would be a gross injustice to disfranchise the less 
guilty half of the people of Utah, the women, 
while the more guilty half, the men, retain their 
political rights. 

Resolved, That we rejoice in the advance of 
public sentiment in England, as shown by the 
increased vote in favor of Woman Suffrage, 
which was defeated in Parliament this year by a 
majority of only 16, while last time it was de- 
feated by a majority of 114. 

Resolved, That in the death of Charles H. 
Codman, a member of our executive board, this 
association has suffered an irreparable loss. His 

cordial coéperation, his ready agemy, his 
helping hand, will be sorely missed. We extend 
to his widow and son this expression of heartfelt 
sympathy in our common loss. 
RESOLUTIONS OF BUSINESS. 

Resolved, That it is desirable to form Woman 
Suffrage Leagues or Associations in every city, 
ward and town of Massachusetts, auxiliary to 
the State Association. 

Resolved, hat this Association proceed to raise 
ten thousand dollars for the above purpose. 

Resolved, That when twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars of this sum is subscribed, a general agent 
shalt be appointed and commissioned, who shall 
proceed to carry out the plan of organization. 
Resolved, That each member of this Associ- 
ation be invited to secure pledges of money, and 
to solicit names ot members by payment of at 
least one dollar, and to report resuits each month 
to the Executive Committee, at their regular 
meeting at No. 5 Park St., Boston, on the first 
Friday of every month. 


These resolutions were then read and 
adopted. 

Mr. S. C. Hopkins called attention to the 
very great importance of these two resolu- 
tions. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone spoke on the same sub- 


r ject, urging immediate contributions tow- 


ards the fund of $2,500. 
Miss Ida M. Buxton, of Woonsocket, 
was the next speaker, and was listened to 
with great interest and applause. 
Mrs. Stone announced two more pledges 
of $100 each from J. L. Whiting and Louisa 
M. Alcott. 

Mrs. Tracy Cutler then addressed the 
meeting, as follows: 


MRS. CUTLER’S ADDRESS. 


’ 

Mrs. Cutler said that the prelude given 
by the son of our departed advocate and 
friend, the lamented Bishop Haven, had 
recalled the words of Anna Knight, of 
England. She was one of the early anti- 
slavery workers in that country, a co- 
worker with Clarkson and Wilberforce. 
She carried petitions for six weeks, help- 
ing to swell the enormous petition that 
compelled emancipation in the West In- 
dies, and said: **It was then I learned that 
women were slaves.” When I suggested 
the need of more education, and a more 
thorough preparation to bring women into 
political relations, she would answer, ‘‘I 
tell thee, get the vote. When thee gets 
that, thee can open the doors of colleges 
and compel the opportunities that women 
surely need. But I tell thee, get the vote, 
and it will be a key to unlock all opportu- 
nities.” 

The statistics of education among the 
freed people of the South illustrate this. 
The fact that so many more freedmen have 
learned to read and write than freedwomen, 
illustrates this. The men were voters; the 
women were not. Hence, the political 
friends of the negro said he must be taught 
to read and write as fast as possible. that 
he might not be cheated out of this guar- 
anty for his freedom, and his due share in 
the blessings of a government whose true 
functions are the protection of natural 
rights. Now asthe women are not voters, 
very little, comparatively, has been done 
to lift them out of the illiteracy compelled 
by slavery: and yet a true policy would 
seem to have dictated the supreme impor- 





action. ‘To make women think about suf- 


tance of educating those who are to be the 





mothers of the coming generations of men. 
Said Byron,— 
“Can man be free and woman be a slave ?” 


In canvassing among the people of this 
State, she had found the greatest need 
of enlightenment on this question of a 
universal guaranty for rights, among 
women and clergymen. She heartily ap- 
proved.of the purpose of the society to 
raise ten thousand dollars to use as a mis- 
sion fund for the enlightenment of these 
two classes, especially the latter. She had 
found among them men graduated from 
Andover and other theological schools, 
who had the uuconsciousness of babes in 
regard to the fundamental principles of 
government. ‘They had, some of them, ac- 
tually declared that they would rather take 
the right of franchise from four out of five 
who now exercised it, than extend it to the 
poor, ignorant, and vicious women who 
would be sure to vote, while the wealthy 
and refined would not. She had said to 
them, “If you state what would be true of 
the women whom you teach, you have said 
the worst possible of the womanhood of 
the present day. If they are so indifferent 
to others, while their own lives are so shel- 
tered and cared for, that they would not 
ride to the polls and cast a vote that would 
compel the good government of towns and 
cities, shutting up the floodgates of death 
and making the paths safe for unwary 
feet,—let them not stand in the way of 
those who are in perishing need! Possi- 
bly their own needs may be greater than 
they know. ‘The saloon may be an entice- 
ment to their own sons. The open drains 
may pollute the air that they breathe, 
bringing pestilence to their own loved 
ones. But men had not seemed to be able 
to comprehend the glorious principles for 
which their forefathers had given their 
all. Hence the need of persistent mission- 
ary efforts in their behalf. Wearied with 
the constant reiteration that the bad peo- 
ple would vote while the good would stay 
at home, she said to one of these gentle- 
men,— 

“TI am going to the Catholie priest, to 
hear what he has to say for his people.” 

‘Oh yes,” said he, “of course you will 
go to that class.” 

And of course I went. I found Father 
MeCoy, who is enthusiastically engaged in 
the temperance organizations instituted by 
Cardinal Manning. He had in that city a 
larger membership, | think, than all the 
other organizations in the city. Of Lrish 
parentage, but American by birth and 
bringing up, with a temperament that 
makes him at onee an enthusiast in his 
work and a keen discerner of the hearts of 
men, he is working most earnestly for the 
moral and spiritual elevation of his dio- 
cese. They were having temperance mis- 
sions, we should call them protracted meet- 
ings, and in every possible way are seeking 
to divert the young from the paths of sin 
and death. I felt humbled for my Prot- 
estant brethren, as | reviewed his methods 
of work and saw the evidences of his suc- 
cess. IL asked him about the women, those 
dreadful women who were to overwhelm 
the polls so that our dainty dames could 
not decently approach them. It seemed a 
brutal question to ask, but I ventured, 
**Are there many drunken women among 
your people?” 

‘*T am sorry to say there are some,” he 
replied, “but they are few. You know, 
our people are not by nature reticent, and 
our women have such a horror of disgrace 
that if a woman gets drunk you would 
think by the noise that half of them had 
been guilty, they so denounce and talk 
about it.” 

**Would they all rush to the polls if the 
right of suffrage were conceded?” IT asked. 

‘Our women have not thought of this 
either as a right or a duty,” he said. 
‘They have much pride in being regarded 
as the queens of home. ‘This is their great 
ambition.” 

“Would they vote, if at all, for license, 
if the chance were given them?” 

“If they should vote at all, they would 
almost en masse vote against it,” he said 
with emphasis. ‘‘But there might be a few 
women who find, like men, that keeping a 
saloon is an easy way of making a living. 
and who have fallen below the respect of 
all decent women.” 

Before I left him he said, ‘*f wish in my 
heart our women could vote on this ques- 
tion, for they know, as no others can, the 
misery that drink brings to the home, rob- 
bing it of comfort, and converting the oth- 
erwise tender and loving soul into a de- 
mon.” 

There also I learned how the open 
drains which the city fathers failed to 
cover, as in higher parts of the city, made 
the little ones pale and sickly, and brought 
untimely death. — 

Mr. President, your opening address 
should be printed and sent all over the State, 
that the rich may know the need the poor 
have to exercise the right of suffrage. As 
Gerritt Smith once said, *‘It is not so much 
the rich that need the right of suffrage, but 
the poor, and those who have no helper.” 
The poorer the individual, the more need of 
all the guaranties that this right can throw 
about him. If deprived of it, he loses a 
part of his claims upon us. You say he 
may dous harm. If so, then we must do 
him good by caring for his moral and in- 
tellectual well-being. Otherwise we shall, 
before we are aware of it, find a class of 
serfs that fall below the true altitude of 
citizenship.” Already this is manifesting 
itself in the indifference of our women to 
the affairs of State and nation. Freedom, 
assured by suffrage, has raised the man- 
hood of this nation to so grand a level, that 
women, sustaining the relations of wives 
and mothers, almost forget the brutal in- 
justice of the law which does not recognize 
her natural right to the guardianship of her 
own children, nor her just claim to the use 
and disposition of the property she has 
aided her husband to acquire. This is ex- 
emplified by your schoo} law, which only 
permits a woman to register as a voter, 
when she pays a separate property, and 
not as it should, when in the name of her 
husband she is equally taxed, though as 
yet she is unknown in law as a tax-payer. 
Were the law so remedied, the right to 
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vote on school matters would not, as now, 
be in the hands of those who have either 
no children or whose families are already 
dispersed. Who wonders that these wom- 
en are measurably inditferent? The young 
mothers with families about them are the 
ones that should vote. ‘Then the wages of 
women teachers should be looked after by 
women on the board. ‘There are so many 
reasons Why women need the vote, simply 
because men overlook the most obvious 
justice, that it seems incredible that an in- 
telligent woman can say she is indifferent 
to it. Astronomers tell us that the star 
that stood over the manger where the babe 
of Bethlehem lay is soon to illumine our 
skies again. As at that appearance it look- 
ed upon the child who was to teach the 
great doctrine of human brotherhood, shall 
it not now look down upon a nation that 
has perfected the grand idea, a nation re- 
deemed from the sin and shame of taking 
mouey as a bribe to make crime, and poy- 
erty, and death, a nation where the right 
of « mother to her babe that sleeps on her 
bosom shall not be questioned, a nation 
whose laws afford equal protection in all 
relations to its sons and its daughters, ful- 
ly guaranteed by the equal right of suf- 
frage? 

tev. Ada C. Bowles said that if women 
do not want the ballot, our first business is 
to make them want it. If the women do 
not know the immense value to them of 
equal political rights, the most important 


business of the State is to enlighten them. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING SESSION, 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: 

President—Hon. William I. Bowditch. 

Vice-Presidents—Mary A. Livermore, John G. 
Whiter, Hon. George F. Hour, Julia Ward 
Howe, Ednah D. Cheney, Lucy Sewa!l, M. D., 
Robert C. Pitman, George A. Walton, Theodore 
D. Weld, Hon. William Claflin, Samuel E. Sew- 
all, Mrs. C. B. Redmund, Charles W. Slack, 
William Lloyd Garrison, Jr., Mrs. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Hon. John Hopkins, Abby W. May, 
A. Bronson Alcott, Marie E. Zakrzewska, M. D., 
T. W. Higginson, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Seth 
Hunt, Mrs. Church, Wendell Phillips, Rev. Jesse 
H. Jones, Mrs. Uretta McAllister, Julia M. Bax- 
ter, Louisa M. Alcott, Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, Mrs. A. A. Claflin, Rev. W. 1. Haven, Hon. 
‘Thomas Russell. 

Treasurer—Amanda M. Lougee. 

Corresponding Secretary—Henry B. Blackwell. 

Recording Secretary—Charles K. Whipple. 

Executive Committec—Lucy Stone (chairman), 
Mary C. Ames, Mary F. Eastman, Mrs. J. W. 
Smith, Mrs. H M. 'T. Walcott, Mrs. W. I. Bow- 
ditch, Mrs. S. E. M. Kingsbury, Mrs. E. L. W. 
Walton, Mrs. S.C. Vogl, 8S. C. Hopkins, Mrs. E. 
P. Nickles, Mrs. Fenno Tudor, Dr. J.T. Leon- 
ard, Alice Stone Blackwell, Eva Channing, Rev. 
J. W. Bashford, Harriet M. Sewall, Miss Ireson, 
Fred. A. Claflin, Arthur P. Ford, M. Ada Moly- 
neaux, Mrs. Frank King, Cora Scott Pond, J. 
Avery Howland. 


Mr. John Hopkins, of Milbury, was in- 
troduced to the meeting as an exceptional 
Democrat, who really believed that the 
whole people, not half of them only, should 
be the governing power. Mr. Hopkins 
said: 

ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN HOPKINS. 

The existence of political disability in 
one class of persons implies the existence 
of political ability in another. 

I use the word persons because it has 

been so recently and authoritatively de- 
termined that it includes women; and the 
question, What duty do men owe women to 
remove their political disabilities? resolves 
itself into this: What is the duty of one 
class of persons having political rights and 
privileges to a certain other class to whom 
these rights and privileges are denied? and 
an answer to the question does not depend 
upon any consideration of the origin of the 
rights and privileges possessed by the one 
class or the terms and tenure by which 
they hold them; that is to say, when once 
you divide mankind into the two classes of 
persons, male and female, it matters not 
whether you decide that political ability 
is in consequence of certain natural rights, 
or whether it results from what has been 
salled the social compact, in either case it 
would seem that the obvious duty of the 
one class is to remove the political disabil- 
ity of the other, for whether the rights and 
privileges be natural or acquired, they be- 
long to both classes; for if natural, then 
certainly they are the heritage of all; and 
if acquired by the common consent of all, 
and by the covenant of society with each 
individual and of such individual with so- 
ciety, then all persons are embraced in that 
covenant that are members of society. 

But it is of some consequence to deter- 
mine how and in what manner and by 
what authority men have and enjoy politi- 
sal rights and privileges, because their duty 
towards women with reference to them is 
more or less affected by it. ‘To illustrate, 
if it is once conceded that men have a nat- 
ural right to exercise certain political 
rights and to do certain things in the exer- 
cise of them, then it cannot be denied that 
women have the right to the enjoyment 
and exercise of the same or corresponding 
rights. But if the natural right is denied, 
and the exercise of political rights rests 
upon and is justified on the ground of a 
compact with society, then these rights 
should or should not be denied to women 
according as you may find that the exer- 
cise of them by men is conducive to the well 
being of the individual and to the good of 
the community of which he is a part; that 
is to say, those who deny the duty of men 
to remove the political disability of wom- 
en must bear the burden of proving, first, 
that the right to exercise political ability is 
not a natural right. and also that its exer- 
cise is not for the good of the individual 
and the community. ‘The one proposition 
may be successfully refuted and still the 
duty may remain; it is only by overturning 
both that it can be avoided. In fact, if the 
first be conceded as proved, the second must 
not be considered, for whatever is right 
ought to be established, and we need not 
trouble ourselves as to consequences ; and if 
not in the nature of right, but if it be found 
to be wise in the sense that it is productive 
of good, then none the less should it be es- 
tablished and made part of the scheme of 








government. So then let us consider two 
questions. First, is the political ability 
men enjoy the result of the exercise of 
hatural rights? and second, is it beneficial 
to the individual man, and consequently to 
the community of which he forms a. part? 

Lying down at the bottom of man’s po- 
litical ability, and forming the very ground- 
work upon which it all rests, is the right 
to vote. Without it he is helpless and.dis- 
abled. What is this right? Simply the 
power and right to express his will and 
wish and preference as to certain matters 
in which he is interested and by*which he 
is affected; and it makes no difference 
whether his preference is expressed by 
the act of depositing his ballot or by any 
other means which shall indicate external- 
ly the operation of his mind. ‘The savage 
ina state of nature has this right; he is 
affected by the elements; he may deter- 
mine how he will protect himself from 
them; he may remove from one locality to 
another, and thus express his desire to 
avoid the inconveniences of the one and 
avail himself of the advantages of the 
other; he may protect himself by the ex- 
ercise of force from the attack of another 
or of the beasts of the forest, he may by 
the exercise of choice control the condi- 
tions of life in which he may find himself 
situated and, regardless of others of his 
kind and of every material thing and cir- 
cumstance affecting him, may work out his 
own destiny. It is only when we form civi- 
lized communities that this right is cir- 
cumscribed and abridged and the will and 
desire of men are made subject to the gen- 
eral good and directed in an orderly way 
so that benefits of order and regulation may 
be secured; but it does not militate against 
the existence of the right the fact that it 
is abridged; indeed, the fact of abridg- 
ment favors the existence of the thing it- 
self. Itis one thing to regulate or abridge 
the exercise of a right, and quite a different 
thing to deny it, or refuse it, or take it 
away; in fact, it constitutes the wide dif- 
ference between a despotism and a democ- 
racy. It is denied in Russia, it is regulat- 
ed in our own country, and the degree of 
abridgment is a matter of moment. It is 
abridged in Ireland and in Turkey to a 
greater extent than in England, in France 
and America, and the more nearly you get 
to our ideal form of government the less is 
the right abridged and the more carefully 
is it regulated. 

‘Lhe power to choose is born in man; the 
right to exercise the choice is necessarily 
incident to it. His strength may not be 
sufficient to accomplish his desire; he may 
not choose wisely, he may fail of accom- 
plishment, but with reference to all mat- 
ters in the external world affecting him as 
an individual he has the ability to will and 
wish as to them and the right of expres 

sion concerning them. So to my mind the 
elective franchise comes to men as the re- 
sult of certain natural rights which we 
have to express ourselves and to choose 
with reference to matters directly affect- 
ing us in the society in which we live. We 
are all agreed that men have a natural 
right to choose as to what profession or 
calling they will pursue; with what relig- 
ious society they will worship; what phy- 
sician they will employ; with whom they 
will trade; what books they will read; in 
what country they will dwell; to what 
political party they will belong; whom 
they will marry; in short, they may choose 
as a matter of natural, inborn, inherent 
right as to all matters and things affecting 
them as individuals, with only the restric- 
tion which proves the existence of the 
right itself, that in all things the corres- 
ponding rights of other individuals shall 
not be infringed. But what reason for 
stopping short with this enumeration or 
any other when we come to the question 
of suffrage and the nature of it? Men, as 
individuals, are affected by the political 
conditions ordained by the society in which 
they live; he is subject to law; he is inter- 
ested in the servants who do for him the 
work of government; he is concerned as 
to the use of money which he contributes ; 
and all these conditions are the direct re- 
sult of certain natural laws to which he 
and they are alike subject, and may be not 
by grace of God and his own individuality 
express himself as to them? 

This right to choose belongs to the in 
dividual man, and its recognition in our 
democratic republic has resulted in creat- 
ing and preserving all the political ability 
which men as aclass possess. Indeed it is 
by virtue of this natural right of choice that 
men form societies and agree as to the 
rules and regulations by which the right 
shall be abridged or directed; by which 
certain correlative duties shall be imposed 
upon the individuals for the common good ; 
and the distinction must be kept between 
the right itself and the duty imposed to 
make it effective. Thus men may choose to 
form a society, and may impose upon cer- 
tain members of it the duty of bearing arms 
in its defence ; upon others the duty of serv- 
ing in the various offices which it is their de- 
sire to have for the management of its af- 
fairs ; they may choose to have courts to set- 
tle the differences between man and man, 
and man and society, and regulate the man- 
ner in which the issues shall be determin- 
ed; they may establish a representative 
form of government,and determine by their 
choice who shall represent them; they 
may cause their laws to be executed and 
choose their servants for this purpose, and 
in all these respects they may impose upon 
individuals the duty of doing their servic- 
es. And the fact that every individual may 
not have the capacity, either mental or 
physical, to assume and perform the duty 
does not derogate from his right to exer- 
cise his choice as to who shall or shall not 
perform them. ‘To illustrate, not all men 
are capable of serving as jurymen; some 
by reason of age; some by reason of intel- 
lectual unfitness; some by reason of moral 
incapacity ; and some are relieved by force 

of arbitrary rules, as witness the lawyer, 
the clergyman, the physician, the fireman, 
the policeman, and railroad men. 

The highest form of political ability is 
the natural right to choose as to matters of 
a political nature affecting the individual, 
and with us takes the form of the ballot. 
If in the case of men itis a right and not 
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merely a privilege, why does it not enure 

to women as a part of their individual 

birthright? I believe it does, and that our 

Constitution guarantees it to her, and I 

honor his late Excellency Benj. F. Butler 

for saying in his inaugural: * believe the 
right of suffrage is given women by the 

Constitution of the United States. By the 

decision of the courts I am overruled in 

my actions on this subject, but not in my 
convictions.” Now when the question 
comes to me, am I under any obligation to 
remove the political disability of women in 
the matter of suffrage? It appeals to my 
manhood, and is as though I was asked to 
remove an arbitrary and unjust restriction 
resting upon the individuals of one class 
of our common humanity, there placed 
by another class in defiance of natural 
right and by virtue of physical superiority 

and force. 2 

If you say it is not proven that the 
right to vote is a natural one, then in order 
to avoid the obligation to enfranchise a 
disfranchised class of persons, our oppon- 
ents must go further, and maintain that the 

exercise of the elective franchise does not 
benefit the individual and the community 
of which he forms a part, and we are 
brought to the consideration of the ques- 
tion, is the elective franchise desirable ? 

Everybody answering for himself says 
yes. Put the question directly to any man 
you meet, **Do you think that you ought 
to have the right to yote?” and each would 
answer yes, so far as he is concerned; ask 
him why, and he will tell you it is for his 
highest yood ; it is only when he comes to 
consider the question as affecting others 
that he hesitates. Some men there are who 
do not for a moment doubt their individual 
right to the ballot and the desirability of it 
both as to themselves and the public. but 
seem to fear that possibly, it may not be 
safe in the hands of what they are pleas- 
ed to call the ignorant masses: but I be- 
lieve, as some one else has said, that the 
ignorant masses without the ballot are far 
more dangerous to the community than the 
ignorant masses with the ballot. 

[Take as aun illustration the disturbed 
condition of Ireland to-day. Why is it dis- 
turbed? Because partly and mainly there 
is no ballot for the wishes and voice of the 
people, save in violence and disorder. Ni- 
hilism in Russia is but the expression in 
forcible and bloody acts of the will of a 
people who may not otherwise express 
themselves. ] ; 

But outside of every man’s own convie- 
tion, that for himself the ballot is a good 
thing, it is only necessary to appeal to the 
experience of men everywhere to prove it. 
The universal aspiration of mankind is for 
free expression and unrestrained choice in 
matters affecting them politically. In fact 
our government is founded upon the prop- 
osition that the ballot is at once the free- 
man’s weapon and his shield; his means of 
enforcing his rights and of protecting them. 

So, too, the question of the influence up- 
on communities of the exercise of free suf- 
frage need only to be asked to be answer- 
ed. A century of experience with it un- 
der the most favorable circumstances the 
world has ever seen, although hampered by 
restrictions as to one-half the community, 
has demonstrated its eflicacy to amelio- 
rate the condition of mankind, and has pro- 
duced «a people and a country wherein 
peace, happiness, and prosperity are more 
generally diffused than elsewhere on the 
globe. The common people of our coun- 
try enjoy more of the blessings of life than 
those of any other country, and because of 
the blessed right of the ballot. Violence 
is rare, conspiracies are unknown, proper- 
ty is safe, the government is secure, indiv- 
idual rights are protected, and the wishes 
of the people tind peaceable expression and 
are not pent up and restrained until they 
gather and break in scenes of violence and 
bloodshed and revolution. 

And if it is found that in the case of one 
class of persons, that is, men, good results 
both as to the individual and as to society 
flow from the freedom of the ballot and 
the exercise of its right or privilege of 
suffrage, what good reason can be given 
why the exercise of the same rights by 
another class, that is, women, would not be 
beneficial to the individual woman, and if 
80, aS & necessary consequence, to the 
community of which she forms not only a 
part but the larger part? 

But it is said, they are by nature differ- 
ently constituted from men, and you must 
not reason from one class to the other, that 
is, from man to woman. This has a seem- 
ing truth, but will not bear analysis. As to 
their physical characteristics there is an ob- 
vious differenee, but the physical character- 
istics of men are not taken into account in 
determining their right to the ballot; if it is 
said that mentally the sexes are differently 
constituted, then the answer is that mental 
peculiarities are not taken into considera- 
tion in the case of men; if our opponents 
say that the moral nature of women is es- 
sentially different from that of men, the re- 
ply is that individual men differ in this re- 
spect, and still their right to the ballot is 
unquestioned. ‘There is no standard, phy- 
sical, mental or moral, that is applied in 
fixing men’s right to the ballot. 

The old man, too old to bear arms. too 
old to serve as juryman, too infirm to do 
either, has the same right to vote as the 
strong, young man who by his country 
may be called to fight her battles ; the sim- 
ple yeoman whose range of thought is cir- 
cumscribed by his daily toils and whose 
culture is that resulting from the simplest 
studies pertaining to them, no less than the 
philosopher whose scientific researches en- 
lighten the world and bless mankind; 
the depraved and vicious, but unconvicted 

of crime, who do despite to every principle 
of the moral law, as well as the reverend 
divine whose benevolence charms away 
the sorrows of others and lightens the 
grievous afflictions of suffering humanit y— 
all those have a common right to the bal- 
lot only provided they are men. 

_ The right of suffrage affects only the po- 
litical conditions under which persons live, 
and the true test to be applied in determin- 
ing who should enjoy it is, upon whom do 
these political conditions operate? whom 
do they affect? and who have a like politi- 
cal environment? Applying this rule, there 
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can be no doubt that the political condi- 
tions of a given community operate upon 
men and women alike. 

Both are subject to law: the law that 
punishes a crime when committed by a 
man does not overlook the like crime com- 
mitted by a woman. ‘The law that protects 
the property rights of the one likewise se- 
cures the rights of the other. ‘The public 
favor is as beneficial to the one as the 
other; all that tends to degrade the one, 
tends to degrade the other. The same sun 
shines upon all; the storm that buffets the 
man beats with stil! greater force upon the 
defenceless head of the woman; the ele- 
ments recognize no distinction of sex. 
War and carnage bring upon man and 
woman alike suffering and sorrow, more 
acute it may be upon the latter than the 
former, but differing only in degree not in 
kind. Revolutions are not stayed because 
they envelop and engulf women in their 
destruction, and all the affairs of men col- 
lectively as society affect alike the physi- 
cal. mental and moral well-being of men 
and women. 

If then all persons are entitled as a mat- 
ter of right to exercise that species of 
political ability which we eall suffrage, 
and if its exercise is attended with good, 
then the most obvious duty of the class 
in whom it is recognized, is to aid in every 
way that an enlightened conscience can 
suggest in carrying forward the work of 
enfranchising the disfranchised class. 

How can it best be done? We may differ 
as to methods according as our zeal and 
our judgments differ; but experience 
abroad and at home seems to show that it 
is step by step, and point by point, that 
the result must be obtained. England be- 
gins with municipal suffrage, and is now 
fast coming to parliamentary suffrage. At 
home we have obtained one branch of 
municipal suffrage, namely, school suf- 
frage, and in my judgment our effort 
should be to obtain full municipal suffrage 
before attempting anything beyond that: 
and for this reason, municipal suffrage is 
exercised in assemblies of the people. ‘The 
government of municipalities is largely 
democratic in its form; in our towns we 
approach very near to pure democracy in 
our conduct of affairs, and it is in them 
that we can the more readily see the way 
and manner in which women and men 
alike are «ffected by political conditions 
and the direct interest that both sexes 
should and must take in the matter of 
govermnent. Many of you know only as 
you have read or have been told, how the 
affairs of a town are managed: you who 
are dwelling in cities cannot realize fully 
what is a democratic form of government ; 
yours is largely a representative govern- 
ment; a democratic representative form it 
is true, but yet Jacking some of its essen- 
tial elements of pure democracy. We of 
the towns govern ourselves, and the spirit 
of freedom finds its home with us, and as 
a matter of history it is true that small 
communities preserve the spirit of liberty 
long after it has been crushed out in the 
cities. To illustrate what lL mean, and to 
show how men and women alike are inter- 
ested in the affairs of government. let me 
eall your attention to the warrant for the 
town-meeting in one of our towns at its 
last annual meeting. The warrant con- 
tains forty articles, each involving a dis- 
tinct matter supposed to be of interest to 
the people, and requiring action upon their 
part. Now there is no mystery about a 
town-meeting or the matters considered 
therein; none of them are beyond the 
comprehension of the ordinarily intelli- 
gent mim, and the first hasty glance at 
the warrant under consideration satisfied 
me that there were twenty-five at least of 
the forty articles that alike concerned and 
were of like interest to men and women; a 
second reading discovered thirty that di- 
rectly affected women, and a third and 
more careful examination satisfied me that 
the women of the town were especially 
interested in thirty-five of the articles, and 
the other five were not of much interest 
to anybody, us they related mainly to the 
conduct of the meeting itself, and so con- 
cerned nobody except those carrying on 
the business of the meeting. ‘That you 
may see the grounds of this judgment of 
mine, examine with me some of the arti- 
eles to be considered: Article 2 is to 
bring in their votes, **Yes” or ‘*No,” in 
answer to the question, “Shall licenses be 
granted for the sale of intoxicating liquors 
in this town?” 

I hazard nothing in saying that the wom- 
en of ‘that town are deeply interested in 
the question thus presented for considera- 
tion; and it makes no difference to me,— 
the fact that the majority of them are ex- 
pected to vote in favor of prohibition and 
in opposition to the prevailing sentiment 
of my party and of my own convictions; 
this fact alone, if it be a fact. would induce 
me to give them an opportunity to express 
their wishes so as to make them effective. 

Article 3 is: **To choose all necessary 
town officers for the year ensuing.” Sure- 
ly the women are interested in this; for 
with men of character, integrity and stand- 
ing administering the affairs of that com- 
munity, they would be assured that the 
public peace would be preserved, that their 
money would be wisely expended, their 
schools well cared for, their poor properly 
provided for, their highways well mended, 
their streets well lighted, and all that 
makes their town a pleasant place of resi- 
dence fairly managed. 

Article 5 provides for the raising of all 
necessary sums of money to defray town 
charges, and in this every woman is inter- 
ested ; many of them directly, for it is their 
money that is used; all of them, because it 
is the money of some one in whom they 
are interested, and upon whom, it may be, 
they depend; for it makes but little differ- 
ence whether the tax be laid upon the 
property of the woman herself or upon 
the property of her husband or her father. 
In the former case she directly contributes 
of her means for the common good, and it 
is as true now as in the days of the fath- 
ers that “taxation without representation 
is tyranny ;” and in the latter she contrib- 
utes indirectly, but none the less effectual- 
ly, inasmuch as it takes from her so much 
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A True Story. 








BY BELLE C, BARROWS. 


One windy day last spring, a little crow 
fell out of its nest. The tall tree that had 


‘eradled it stood in the midst of a beautiful 


maple grove in a pleasant corner of Cana- 
da. ‘The ground beneath was mossy and 
soft, and the little bird fluttered down 
without harm. A boy passing picked it 
up, and the black mite became a pet ina 
neighboring farm-house. 

He was named Fiji, and a bright, intelli- 
gent bird he was. He soon learned to 
know and love his genial master, to eat 
from his hand, to nestle in his neck, and to 
follow him all about the farm. If his mas- 
ter were plowing, he would suddenly hear 
a rush of wings, and Fiji would alight on 
his hat. If he were cutting wood, the 
fearless creature would swoop down from 
the roof and cuddle close up to him, dan- 
gerously near the axe. His not unpleas- 
ant “caw-caw” was as frequent about the 
door-yard as the “‘cheep-cheep” of the 
sparrows. His bright, glossy coat and in- 
telligent eyes were the admiration of all 
who saw him. 
shine, nor his ways entirely approved by 
the household. He dared not fly too far 
from home or he was persecuted and abus- 
ed by the wild crows of the neighborhood, 
who evidently did not approve of his for- 
saking them for a domestic life... And his 
taste for shiny objects was the occasion of 
many a rebuke. After he had once or 
twice been caught carrying away a silver 
spoon in his strong beak, he was not al- 
lowed to be present at the laying of the 
tea-tuble. 

On Mondays also, when it was discoy- 
ered that he had great delight in tearing 
the clean linen from the line, he was igno- 
miniously tied up. But, in spite of all, 
Fiji was a very bright and lovable pet. 

One day, when the summer had fled and 
the crimson maples announced the coming 
fall, a party of Massachusetts friends, two 
mammas and their little girls, found therm- 
selves on the beautiful hills where Fiji's 
home slept under the willows. 

To one of the children, fair-haired little 
May, a tame crow was a marvel. She 
watched with delight as the great bird 
came flying down from the tree-top at his 
master’s call: and that delight was turned 
to undreamed-of pleasure, when, on say- 
ing good-by. Fiji was given to her for her 
very own. 

A basket was found, into the capacious 
depths of which the bird was dropped, and 
the cireular lid, as was supposed, was made 
fast with a string. 

Inthe cool gray of the morning, so early 
that the morning star still twinkled in the 
horizon, the little party drove over the Ca- 
nadian hills to the railway station. In 
spite of the early hour, the children were 
wide-awake, and diverted themselves with 
looking forward to the time when the fam- 
ily at home would be surprised with the 
sudden appearance of a tame crow among 
them. What would the little dog say to 
such an arrival, and what would the hand- 
some setter think of having a bird he dared 
not touch so near? In imagination, Fiji 
was already safe in Massachusetts, and 
overwhelmed with the warmth of his wel- 
come. 

The first little stretch of railroad was 
past. The children had peered twenty 
times through the basket-work to see that 
Fiji was safe. and May was jubilant over 
her new possession. Just then, the con- 
ductor threw open the door and shouted, 
“Change cars!” Bundles, shawls and um- 
brellas were caught up, and last, but not 
least, the basket with the bird. In anoth- 
er moment, they were on the platform; 
but, as the one who bore the basket stepped 
down, all at once the round cover was lift- 
ed from below, and before one could say 
“Jack Robinson,”’—Oh, yes, before one 
could have said even *Jack,”’—with one 
graceful sweep of his long black wings, 
Fiji was beyond their reach. One moment, 
in imagination, he was safely housed in a 
dear Massachusetts home, the next, in re- 
ality, he was perched on the roof of a barn 
in Canada. Hope seldom flies faster than 
Fiji carried it away on his wings that 
morning. 

Poor little May! With quivering lip and 
tears that would not stay hidden, she 
watched the naughty bird as he plumed 
his tumbled feathers far out of reach. 
Then, as if to tantalize her, or as if he 
had suddenly repented, down he came, and 
flew in among the woodbines that climbed 
over a little cottage beyond the track. 
With a bound, one of the mammas in the 
party sprang from the high platform, 
crossed the track, and, catching hold of a 
blind, swung herself up on the window- 
sill above which sat the solemn bird. It 
was still early morning and the house was 
hushed in sleep, or the inmates might have 
wondered at this sudden invasion. Just 
as the eager hand was stretched out to 
eatch the fly-away, with another wave of 
his sable wings,Fiji was far beyond pur- 
suit. At this moment, the whistle of the 
connecting train was heard, and only time 
enough remained to reeross the track and 
join the melancholy group. 

The disconsolate children, between tears 
and sighs, changed all the conversation 
from what should be to what ‘might have 
been.” 

A number of fellow-travellers had wit- 
nessed the unhappy accident, but there had 
been no time to give aid. Besides, the 
best-willed of them all could never have 
flown as high and fast as Fiji; and the be- 
loved master, whose voice alone he would 
have obeyed, was far away. 

Half an hour later came another change 
of cars. With heavier hearts this time, 
the little folks obeyed the order. As they 
stood shivering on the platform, waiting 
for their train to come, a voice in the crowd 
said carelessly, “Just see that crow up 
there on the chimney !” 


Instantly, four pairs of eyes were direct- 
ed to the chimney of the nearest house. 
Alas! there was no crow there. It was 
only a ruse of some one who had seen Fiji 
escape to find out who had lost the bird. 
The ruse sueceeded. A pleasant face at 
once looked down on the tear-stained eyes 
of little May, and a pleasant voice said: 
“So you are the one that lost the crow. 
Never mind. [live at the Junction. and 
I will catch your bird and send it to you.” 

His kind intentions were rewarded with 
a grateful look. 

By and by. a second man, who had not 
heard the first, stepped out of the se 
und, catching sight of the children, said: 
“Ah! you lost a tame crow, didn’t you? 
Well, never mind. I live close by there; 
and I am going back on the next train, 
and I will catch him for you.” And, with 
a kindly smile, he, too, passed on, leaving 
a little warmer spot of — in the child's 
heart. 

After a while, a third person stepped 
out of the group that waited for the train, 
and, catching sight of May, perched upon 
a big box, said to her, ‘Were vou the lit- 
tle girl who lost a crow at the Junction?” 
A welling-over of the blue eyes was an- 
swer enough. 

“Never mind,” said the man, gently,— 
and the two mothers began to think it was 
only necessary to let a bird fly out of a 
basket to unseal all the Canadian fountains 
of kindness,—‘‘never mind. I am the Cus- 
tom-House ofticer right there at the Junc- 
tion; and. if your mamma will give me 
the address, I will send you your crow.” 

“*T suppose there is no duty on crows,” 
laughed May’s mother. 

“No duty, except the duty of making 
this little girl happy again.” 

So the address was given, and thanks in 
advance overwhelmed the kind-hearted of- 
ficer. 

Finally, the train arrived, and the two 
mammas and their little girls stepped 
aboard. It chanced that a fair was going 
on at St. Johnsbury, and people all seem- 
ed to know each other on the train. Be- 
fore many minutes, some of the men who 
had seen the crow flying about told the 
story to their next neighbors, and they 
passed it on to the next and the next. 
Long before the cars reached St. Johns- 
bury. everybody knew about it; and very 
funny were the comments that were made, 
—few, however. of the people knowing 
that the losers of the crow were present. 
At last, some one cawed like a crow and 
set every one to laughing; and little May, 
for the first time, laughed too. 


Weeks passed, and no word came of the 
missing bird. But one fine day an ex- 
pressman rushed into a busy office in Bos- 
ton, and setting down a box, exclaimed, 
“One crow, fifty cents.” 

The fifty cents was instantly paid, and 
then a peep between the slats showed Fiji's 
bright eyes peeping out in return. ‘The 
naughty prisoner was at once sent to his 
country home, where he was received with 
a double weleome, and furnished with a 
mansion fit for a prince of crows. 

Which of the three polite gentlemen who 
offered to catch the fugitive was the one 
that did it was not known at first; but a 
letter sent to the customs officer, offering to 
meet any expense that might have been 
incurred, brought.back a note which show- 
ed that his was the kind hand that sent 
the culprit back, and that it had been to 
him only a pleasure, and not an expense. 
Certainly, he gave pleasure, and the as- 
surance of that is something of a reward. 
But did ever a crow create so much inter- 
est and awaken so much kindness by sim- 
ply flying out of a basket ’—Christian Reg- 
ister. 

ooo 
ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Are you disturbed at night and broken of your 
rest by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once and 
get a bottleof Mrs. WInsLow’s SootHING Syrup 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. Its value is incaleu- 
lable. It will relieve the poor little sufferer im- 
mediately. Depend upon it, mothers, there is no 
mistake about it. It cures dysentery and diar- 
rheea. regulates the stomach and bowels, cures 
wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflamma- 
tion, and gives tone and energy to the whole 
system. Mrs. WinsLow’s SooTHING SYRUP FOR 
CHILDREN TEETHING is pleasant to the taste, and 
is the prescription of one of the oldest and best 
female physicians and nurses in the United 
States, and is for sale by all druggists through- 
ont the world. Price 24 cents a ettle. ly-7 


- -eoeo- 
Dip you read how Josiah Pitkin, of Chelsea, 
Vt., was cured of aterribly sore leg, by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, the blood purifier ? 





—$_$__—_— 


BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 





the Nerve-giving Principles of the 
Ox-Brain and Wheat Germ, 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. — Restores 
the energy lost by nervousness, weakness or indiges- 
tion; relieves lassitude and neuralgia; refreshes the 
nerves tired by worry, excitement or excessive sensi- 
tiveness, and strengthens a failing memory. It aide 
wonderfully in the mental and bodily growth of in- 
fants and children, Under its use the teeth come 
easier, the bones grow better, the skin smoother, the 
brain atquires more readily and sleeps more sweetly. 
An ill-fed brain learns no lessons, and is peevish. It 
gives a more intellectual and happier childhood. Not 
a secret remedy; formula on every label. For sale by 


Druggists, or mail, $1. 
F. CROSBY CO., 
666 Gth Ave., New York. 


From 


. —_—___— ————— 








ducing many fresh ty 
ing in the New York 
interest and caused no little discussion, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


TO LEEWARD. 


A Novel by F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of “Mr 


$125, 


A ROUNDABOUT JOURNEY. 


Isaacs,” etc. 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, author of “My Win 


ter on the Nile,” “In the Levant,” ete. 12mo, $1 50, 
Not long since Mr. Warner spent many months in 


Europe, principally in the countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean, and m 
The experiences and observations of these months are 
depicted in this delightful book, 


e an excursion into Africa, 


AN AMBITIOUS WOMAN. 


A Novel by EpGar FAWCETT, author of “A Gentle- 


man of Leisure,” etc. 12mo, $1 8. 
A brilliant story of current New York society, intro- 


8 of character. While appear- 
unday Tribune it attracted great 


HISTORY OF PRUSSIA. 


TO THE ACCESSION OF FREDERIC THE GREAT. 


By HERBERT TUTTLE, Professor in Cornell Univer- 
sity, author of “German Political Leaders,” etc. 
Crown 8vo, $2 25, 

A work of sterling value and remarkable interest. It 
is not merely a history of Prussia’s sovereigns and 
military operations, but of the Pore. of the develop- 
ment of its political, social, and religious institutions; 
and both in its design and in its execution it will take 
| with the more important of modern historical 
works, 


EXCURSIONS OF AN EVOLU- 
TIONIST. 


By Joun FISKE, author of “Cosmic Philosophy,” 
“Myths and Myth- Makers,” etc. 12mo, $2 00. 


The variety, importance, and masterly treatment of 
the subjects discussed by Mr. Fiske, make this book 
one of no ordinary value and interest, 


CHARACTERISTICS. 


By A. P. Russe, author of ‘Library Notes.” 12mo, 
$2 00. 


A book quite similar in general character to Mr. 
Russell's “Library Notes,” and embodying, in essays 
grouped under various titles, a rich and diversified 
harvest gatheredfrom many fields of literature. 


TENNYSON’S IN MEMORIAM. 
A Study. 12mo, $1 25. 

A scholarly, thoroughly excellent analytical study 
of the origin, significance, and method of Tennyson’s 


most famous poem, and one of the most famous poems 
in modern literature, 


RIVERSIDE SHAKESPEARE. 


Six-volume edition. Edited by Ricnarnp Grant 
Wuirte. With Glossarial, Historical, and Explana- 
tory Notes. Printed from the same plates as the 
three-volume edition, but on larger and heavier pa- 
per, and tastefully bound. 8vo, cloth, $15 00 a set 
in box; half calf, $30 00. 


By Joun F. GENUNG. 


An exceedingly handsome and every way desirable 
edition of Shakespeare. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


D. LOTHROP & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





THE LIFE OF PAUL. 
By Rev. D. H. Taylor. 
Specially desirabie to all who study the Interna- 


tional lessons beginning Jan., 1884. Teacher's edition, 
illustrated, $1 50. 


Echoes from Hospital and Whitehouse 


By Anna L. Boyden, 


A record of Mrs. Rebecca R. Pomeroy’s experience 
in war times, $1 25, 


NOT OF MAN BUT OF GOD, 


By Jacob M. Manning. 
Pastor of Old South Church, Boston, 
President Seelye, of Amherst College, writes: “I have 


read it with a wonderful sense of its charm. I cannot 
but feel that it must be very useful.” $125. 


After Thoughts of Foreign Travel, 


In Historie Lands and Capital Cities. 
By S. H. M’Collister. 
Illustrated, $1 25 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postage paid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


“THE LEADING WRITERS OF 
CONTRIBUTE TO 1TS PAGES.” 


THE NATION 





Messrs. D. LOTHROP & CO. desire to say to their 
friends and patrons that they have so GREATLY EN- 
LARGED their Popular Illustrated Magazine, 


WIDE AWAKE, 


And so enhanced its beauty and value, that at the 
ADVANCED PRICE-—83 A YEAR, 


which is to be the subscription price after February lst, 
$1884, it will be the largest and finest Magazine ever 
issued at that price; but they will add (hat all who sent 
in their subscriptions before February 1st, 1884, will re- 
ceive the Magazine at the former price, $2 580 a year. 

Address Subscriptions, Applications for Agencies 
Circulars, Premium Lists, &c., to 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 





$72 A WEEK, $12 a day at home easily made. 
Outfit free. Address Taux & Co., Augusta, 


Franklin Street, Béston. 
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Communications and letters relating to editorial 
Management must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. Registered Letters or P.O. money orders may 
be sent at our risk. Money sent in letters not regis- 
tered at the risk of the sender. 

Papers are forwarded until an order is received to 
discontinue and until payment of all arrearages is 


mate. 
Sub scribers are requested to note the expiration of 


theirsubseriptions and to forward money for the ensu- 
ing year without waiting for a bill. 

Pine receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for tie 
first subscription. The change of date printed on the 
paper is a receipt for renewals. This change should be 
mate the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. 


Last year there were 43 woman suffrage 
petitions, with 4,007 signers ; this year there 


are already 155 petitions, with 8,993 sign- 


ers. At this rate, how long will it take 
the woman suffrage agitation to die out? 
—_———— oo 


man nature, then a voice in government is 
natural; if not, not. But the regulation of 
a right does not invalidate the right itself. 
On the contrary, it recognizes the right it 
regulates. The right to marry is clearly 
a natural right. But its exercise is regu- 
lated by law. So with suffrage. The 
right exists none the less. 
———__ -_#oe—__—_—_—_—_- 

The women of Washington Territory are 
accepting their political duties with becom- 
ing alacrity. At the city election in Olym- 
pia, on the 14th inst., ninety-nine women 
voted. Their votes were about one-third 
of the whole number cast. On the 8th inst. 
eight women were put on the grand jury 
in the little city of Whatcom. It was done 
at the suggestion of Chief Justice Greene. 
The eight women who were sworn in shall 
have their names recorded here, as they 
were first to serve as jurors in that 'Terri- 
tory. They areas follows: Mrs. M. H. May- 
hew, Mrs.W. D. Jenkins, Mrs. J. G. Powell, 


The difference between the Legislative | Mrs. R. E. MePherson, Mrs. R. Merriam, 


hearing on Friday and that on ‘Tuesday 


Mrs. E. A. Vernon, Mrs. E. C. Pentland, 


was marked, as regarded both the matter | Mrs, L. M. Durkee. The Court appointed 
and the manner of the arguments present- | one of the men as foreman, and the mem- 
ed. The friends of equal rights have rea- | bers elected Mrs. Powell clerk. The wom- 
son to be gratified by the contrast. It was | en of Washington Territory are to be con- 
felt even by those who were not suffrag- | gratulated, and the men no less, that here- 
ists. One lady came to the senior editor | after “a jury trial by one’s peers” is possi- 
of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL at the close of | ble there. 


the remonstrants’ hearing, and said: ‘*For 


a long time I have been in doubt on the 
suffrage question. But after what I heard 
last Friday and what I have heard to-day, 
Tain a suffragist for life.” In fact, most of 
the speakers who appeared for the remon- 
strants seemed bent upon procuring for 
the suffragists the particular beatitude, 
‘Blessed are ye when men shall say all 
manner of evil against you falsely.” No 
doubt the promised blessing will accrue to 
us. If it does not, it certainly will not be 
the fault of the remonstrants. 
-_— eee —— 

We appeal to the good men of both par- 
ties to vote for municipal suffrage for 
women. Both parties are committed to it 
by their admitted principles, historical tra- 
ditions and repeated planks in their plat- 
forms. No man who opposes it, in Massa- 
chusetts, can be either a consistent Repub- 
lican or a consistent Democrat. 

———_____—_eooe  ——__- 

One of the strongest arguments for mu- 
nicipal woman suffrage is that it will af- 
ford a test of the good or evil of women’s 
voting without changing the supreme leg- 
islative power. If the presence and par- 
ticipation of women in city and town elec- 
tions proves distasteful to the men, the 
men can elect a legislature to repeal the 
law, since the choice of legislature and 
governor will remain exclusively with the 
men. Now in the nature of the case no 
other settlement of the agitation is possi- 
ble. For fourteen years past thousands of 
people have annually petitioned. For four- 
teen years to come they will continue an- 
nually to petition. Why not try the ex- 
periment once for all? If it works well, 
enlarge it; if it works badly, wipe it out. 
If the friends of suffrage are willing to risk 
an experiment in this limited form, the 
opponents can well afford to do so. 





a 
The most important resolution adopted 
by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation last week has not been named in 
the newspapers. It was resolved to raise 
a fund of ten thousand dollars for the or- 
ganization of the suftragists in every city, 
town and ward of the State. One thousand 
dollars are already subscribed. 
a 
Francis Parkman said at the Remon- 
strants’ hearing.—*'The methods the suf- 
fragists have used to advance their cause 
have been neither direct nor ingenuous ;” 
‘“They have thrown to the wind every po- 











litical, not to say every moral principle, | 
and have courted the alliance of every par- | 
ty or faction in turn;” ‘They have indulg- | 
ed in personal misrepresentations, calum- 


ny and abuse ;” **They have been persistent 
in lobbying, wire-pullings, ingenious arts 
and petty tricks;” ‘The suffrage agitators 


have no mercy on their sex ;” and *Three- | 


fourths of them are in mutiny against 
Providence because it made them women.” 
Mrs. Clara T. Leonard said, ‘“Che women 


who are averse to female suffrage are enti- | 


tled to be heard fairly and without unjust 
reproach and contempt on the part of suf- 
fragists..". We agree with Mrs. Leonard; 
but ‘It is a poor rule that won't work both 
ways.” 





In Mr. Crocker’s remarks against woman 
suffrage, last Tuesday, he argued that if 
suffrage is a “natural” right, any govern- 
mental restriction or regulation of it is 
wrong. This is a fallacy. The right to 
life is a natural right, but government 
takes life in certain cases. The right to 
liberty is a natural right, but government 
shuts men up in jail. The pursuit of happi- 
ness is a natural right, but it is restricted 
in many ways by law. Suffrage is a ‘‘nat- 
ural” right only in the sense that govern- 
ment itself is natural. If government is 
“natural,” that is, if it grows out of hu- 


-" 


On every hand are proofs of growing re- 
spect for the equal political rights of wom- 
en. On the 16th inst. the House at Vic- 
toria, British Columbia, passed a meas- 
ure giving women the right to vote for 
school trustees, and making them eligible 
to act as trustees. A married woman whose 
husband is a voter may also vote. This 
covers the case of women whose husbands 
are naturalized. 





+++ 
ee? 


The City Council of Toronto has decided 
by a majority of three-fourths to petition 
the legislature in favor of granting muni- 
cipal and Parliamentary franchise to wom- 
en. Local Boards in England, which cor- 
respond to our municipal governments, 
have in several instances petitioned in 
favor of the Parliamentary franchise for 
women who possess the qualification to 
vote on municipal questions. The exten- 
sion of suffrage to include women, is 
understood to be one of the first meas- 
ures to come before Parliament. In this 
country the activity and interest are con- 
stantly on the increase. Just now in Mas- 
suchusetts, the ‘tremonstrants” are aiding 
the movement, as their action induces peo- 
ple who have not thought about the sub- 
ject to give attention to it, and that is main- 
ly what is needetl. 
—e-oo - 

Kenneth Raynor has stated at great Jength 
his reasons for thinking that propriety for- 
bids Mrs. Mary A Miller to command her 
own steamboat. ‘The newspapers have re- 
ceived his platitudes on the woman ques- 
tion with volleys of well-deserved ridicule. 
Yet in many cases the same papers swal- 
low the same platitudes without a grimace 
when they are uttered 4 propos—or mala- 
propos—of woman suffrage. 

Se 1 St se 
THE SUFFRAGE HEARING. 














One of the best of all the Legislative 
hearings ever given to the Massachusetts 
petitioners for woman suffrage was that 
on Friday, the 25th inst. As usual, the 
| Green Room was full to overflowing. 
Henry B. Blackwell conducted the case 
for the petitioners. He introduced as the 
first speaker Hon. Wm. I. Bowditch. His 
speech was written, as also was that of 
Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. 

Nothing could be clearer or more forci- 
ble than the arguments of these two speak- 
ers, and they evidently had great weight 
with the committee. They will both be 
published in these columns. The other 
speeches were bv Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 

| Mrs. Harriet R. Shattuck, Rev. J. W. 
| Bashford, Mrs. Jennie F. Bashford, Rev. 
| Ada C. Bowles, Mrs. H. H. Robinson, 
| Luey Stone, Nancy Covell, and Mary F, 
| Eastman. 
| Mrs. Shattuck presented a new illustra- 
tion of the case by several canvasses made 
| in city and country, to find in each locality 
| the number of women in favor of suffrage, 
the number opposed, and the number in- 
different. ‘The result showed that the 
women in the districts canvassed stood in 
the ratio of 9 in favor to 1 opposed, or 5 
in favor to 2 opposed and indifferent. 
Miss Covell said of the school suffrage, that 
when she saw the boys she had brought 
up in school till they were twenty-one, 
| vote on every article in the town warrant, 
| while she waited to vote for a member of 
| school committee in whose nomination she 
had been allowed no share, she despised 
the crumb conceded to her, and never 
meant to vote again under the present law. 
It is matter of regret that all the 
speeches of this dignified and earnest ses- 
sion were not written, that they might be 
enjoyed by all our readers. The com- 
mittee asked some questions, but treated 
each speaker respectfully. The hearing 


was protracted from 9 A. M.to1 P. M. 
L. s. 














MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE PETITIONS. 


The following Petitions have been sent to the Massachusetts Legislature this year: 
MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE. 


TOWN. NAME. 
WEemEGRe cc ncceccesess Marie L. Bills 
N. Abington.........Lewis Ford 
Waltham ............Mrs. E. C. Johnson, N. P. Bank 
Holyoke .....ccccsees Hannah Wild 
Pembroke.......... .H.C. D. King 
Nantucket ........++- Eliza and Joseph Barney 
Charlestown ...... Harriet E. Frye 
ere Anna P. Stoddard 
WSSVRIRe. cc ccccccces Anne E. Damon 
Cambridge..........- Anna M. Allen 
Dennis..........-...-Mary H. Crowell 
Dennisport ..... .++++Mary A. Morgan 
Oe Re Lesge 
Rockland.......+++++ Elizabeth W. Pool 
Cambridge .. ....... Miss A, C. Payson 
rrr H. M. Young 
OSEGTs. cocccescesees Mrs. Mary IF. Adams 
ere Julia R. Barrett, L. M. Alcott 
Nantucket... .......+: Mary F. Greene 6 


BOSTON weeeeeceeeeees Mary RK. Charpiot 
BOStOR coc ccccccce 
South Hanson..... 
Cambridgeport ....... 
BetmeGRbes oo sec cceees 


Annisquam .........- Caroline Griffin 
DOVE. ..cccccccccece Caroline M. Dunn 
Cambridge.......++++ Mrs. C. L. F. Cooper 
Cambridge......+.+++ A. G. Baldwin 
Lexington......... Sarah Millet 
Lynn and vic.........Mrs. M. J. Whitney 
Charlestown .......++ Alla F. Young 
Dorchester .......- Clara M. Bisbee 
BMGR ces cescccoevesce Mrs. Sarah E. Geyer 
BORON. ce nvesees+cees Fanny L. ers 
OO rrr Abby A. Bennett 

‘ ... Josephine P. Holland 


Foxborough ...... 
Uxbridge... .......+ 


BOStGRe. 00+ + cccees 


Boston....... 


NER. s ce cvcesees Mary W. Bennett 
errr er Mrs. H, W. Marsh 
ED reece cece ...-Matilda V. Hatch 
Boston....... +.+++.-Mary Mann 
Boston ..........+.-.-Mary C. Ames 
Salem ......ccccceses Mrs. W. F. Rogers 
Boston..............- Henrietta Joy 
Ss nv ceee ures Delia Manstield 
TT Lucia T. Ames 
OMe coc cecces Mrs. A. H. Winchell 
| PPT ere Gertrude Beck 

) Serre Bethia E. Curtis 


Milford ........0+ Priscilla B. F. Gilman 

BOstOM.. 00s. cccsceee Mary A. Davis 

South Boston... Julia M. Baxter 

Shelburne... ......+..Martha A. Anderson 

Dedham ........++++- E. L. W. Willson 

Lynn .....+....+-..--Mrs. Emily 8. Forman 

E. Templeton........ Mrs. F. L. Sergeant, Polly F. 
South Boston..... Exa Nickerson “ 
Dennis.. ........--.- Hannah H. Paddock 
Boston ....e0-+05 + Rachel A. Young, ete. 
Wellesley.........-..-Caroline L. Flagg 
West Newton........ K. A. Mead, Urbino 


Worcester.......++- 
Worcester... ..cees- 
Worcester ......... 
Worcester ... 0000+: 
REE oc 0.9 see 0000 08 
Leominster........+.+ 
Holyoke.....+...+++++ 
WAGE cc ccccssoces 


Lynn.....+.-- 


LT coos vc ccccvcee 


Lynn....- 


Boston... cccceces 
Bostic. oc cccccces 
Brockton........-+- 
Boston... see. seeees 





Boston... 


Rockland......... 
BNNs cevccvee 0 
W. Bridgewater...... 


W. Bridgewater 


) ST TT 
Rockland......... 
Silver Lake.......... 
BOstORe. .ccccccees 
ere 
Ds cveasenve 
errr 


Cambridge........ 
De CPT 


Boston. coves Ae M. Clark 

BAVA 0 vocccs- cscs Harriet C. lreson 
Boston....2..++++++.. Mary E. York 
Boston..........++++-Marie E. Zakrzewska 
Lynn.........-......Kliza W. F. LaCroix 
Cambridge ......cce M. J. M. Pearson 
Lowell...............Sarah F. Johnson 
Pepperell.............Mrs. James Blake 
BOTs ectcvess 900 Sarah B. Mackintosh 
LYMM o...25- oo000+-ke MeKinnon 

BOGOR. oc cccese-ceeed Alice B. Crosby 
Rockland. .....cs0e- J. A. W. Winslow 


PUOTONCB ccc ccccccccs 
Ply MOU... 60 ce sees 
_ i... Pree 
WOrcester .. .csssccces 
Worcester ... cece... 


Newton U. F....... Mrs. J. S. Wright 
PPP erer eee Nancy C. Gilman 
Charlestown ...... Nancy Field 
Charlestown ........ +4 Angie C. Wetherbee 


Woburn........ 


Cambridge.......++0+ Mary F. Q. French 
| Payers 
, ere 
Waltham ......... 
ACUSHNEE ...0005 sees 
DOGise ccc s cess cece 
Winchester........... 
IS none i66senne 
PEPE 02 cs veccvcses 
Charlestown... >...... 
Worcester . coc ccssee 
Rockland ......ccce- 


Manstfield....... 


Winthrop...... eeccee 
Pins 56s60000- 0000 


, eee 
oo ee 
Neponset.........- 
Mendon..... .... 








* Bessie S. Lockwood 
Eliza M. Copeland 
Mrs. N. M. ‘Thresher 


...-Maria F. Hill 
... dane 8, Howland 


M. J. Woodside 


.Sarah W. Simonds 


.. C. 8S. White 
......-Amanda M. Lougee 
L. A. Churchill 

Mrs Freeman Bowker 
Julia A. E. Smith 


.. Hannah Adams 
.. Rebecca Barnard 
Nellie M. Morrissey 
..Geo. F. Hoar, ete. 


Emily Eaton 
Jonathan Drake 
Helen V. Nevins 
Matilda Tebbits 
A. B. Elwell 


A. V. Woodward 
..Marion Stevens 
Henrietta Burnham 


H. M. Hood 
N. A. Lackey 
L. A. Dickerson 


Elery M. Lincoln 
S. E. B. Channing 
...M. Graner 
...Milley Estes 
...Mrs. Druscilla Smith 

Lulie C. Osborne 

Sarah F. Meader 

Mrs. Plympton, Jon. Blake 
Julia A. Townsend 

Helen Magill, F. E. H. 
.Frances A. Hill 
Charlotte M. Paine 
. Hattie M. Ford 
Caroline C, Thayer, W. P. 


Mary A. Carlton 
Letitia Copeland 


Henrietta Arnold 


Joanna E. Mills 


Ada C. Bowles 


A. G. Hill 


.Zilpha H. Spooner 


F. M. Baker 
Peter C. Bacon 


.Mary P. Jeffts 


.Mrs. EF. C. Hastings 
. Lucinda Hosmer 
Mrs. Anna EF. Brown 
K. H. Eldredge 
«Mary L. Draper 
Mary D. Nowell 
Mrs. Eliza Ricker 
John Hopkins 
Mrs. W. W. 
.Fanny M. Wilson 
Mrs. C. H. Crawford 
Ruth A. Shepard 
Ellie A, Hilt 
Mary H. Floyd 
Matilda F. Minot 
.. Miss M. P. Hall 
Frances H. Turner 
Mrs. Judith W. Smith 
Sarah J. Low 
- Sarah Shaw Russell 


+ MEN. WOMEN, 


ees 


aQerea1nO¢ 


Merrick 





Mrs. H. P. Draper 
Fanny L. Rogers 
Robert F. Wallcut 
Mrs. E. A. Montague 


Betsey Clapp 


.. Gustavus B. Williams 
SE atseskoecde. ses Mrs. C. W. Brown 
peer 


8 Petitions 


Lucinda Hosmer 





REFERRED TO 


, See James F. Stratton, 
eee speaasi George M. Nash 
_ EEE Robert Treat Paine, Jr. 

EN Jobn H. Wright. 

ivecsoececun Luther P. Hatch. 

Et John W. Hallett. 

W¢asésenauanaee Oliver Prime. 
9... .+++...Charles E. Brown. 

-Rufus H. Hurlburt. 

31 enoccees Geo. D. Chamberlain. 

eitedneesas . Joshua Crowell. 

irevbeecéenen . ® - 

i 62 hake tacndaaeial Daniel Reed. 

SPS Geo. H. Hunt. 

50. iaeeed Chester W Kingsley. 

ae Alanson W. teard. 

S1...0-.0+.20-.-Chas. C. Coffin. 
69 beedeeeees Henry R. Hosmer. 
tan ¢iebaens Jobn W. Hallett. 
22... 

a 

36 eer ee Luther P. Hatch. 

21. ++-++..Chester W. Kingsley. 
eee Francis E. Whitcomb. 

Maks asians Erastus Howes. 

Meisaventesacen James Hewins. 

SS. Wm. A. Bancroft. 
vice ..-Chester W. Kingsley. 
Sopra George R. Cobb. 
bo bhi tuneieeee Frank W. Jones. 

eee Edmund F. Snow. 

Ti cascuvaewad Frank W. Jones. 

RRR -J.Q. A. Brackett. 
isawexeseeax4 Patrick S Curry. 
SRS RRS eye Fred Williams. 
zs perces eee Michael Reilly, 2d. 
a 

7 ..++ee0+.. Joseph A. Dodge. 
29 apes .-» Alanson W, Beard, 
+ Db eeeenn 4 Julius C, Chappelle. 

7 peceneeee anus John E. Ward. 

Sihy eneseceas Roger Wolcott. 


42.....+-+.+03. Q. A. Brackett. 


ee Geo. A. O. Ernst. 
he Thos. C. Butler. 
ey Charles C. Coffin. 
’ eseeesnes dag \ Butler. 

ee aceened » Wm. H. ner. 
s.iweneacee Stillman’ Stone. 
een eeeens Daniel Reed. 


2..++eee0++.-sThos. C. Butler. 
128.. ....... Horace L. Bowker. 
5B... 6. ..ee050eWm. A. Forbes. 
17......... Alonzo Wentworth, 
24.......... Joseph E. Tarbox. 


ark wer saben + Elisha Webb. 
39.....4 ..+++. Ed. F. Hoynes. 
eRe Joshua Crowell. 
Te kctuvenas tueun John Pierce. 
insert inostekeseuaana Hewins 
95. ebipeoneerenes Chas. C. Ban. 
Mk or eres insecved B. W. Potter. 
sens saeeauenied Geo. H. Ball. 
eee Aaron G. Waiker. 
re +... F. E. Barker. 
a C. Fred Richardson. 
Ml eckseasnced Wm. B. Toulmin. 
ne -cuesesenk Wilbert 1. Dean. 
126... ......Alexander Blaney. 
Drees. cteced Wm. R. Melden. 
Pee Joseph E. Tarbox. 
, Mere Joseph E. Tarbox. 
eee Joseph E. Tarbox. 
,. err: Patrick S. Curry. 
a Alexander Blaney. 
Mic nseees Alexander Blaney. 
Seer Alexander Blaney. 
RR Geo. A. O. Ernst. 
See Albert T. Whiting. 
153..........-Enos H. Reynold. 


19 +.» Prentiss Cummings. 





Wrererrrrre Patrick Dwyer. 
Seeeeenesecsas Geo. H. Hunt. 
peeveseaees Chas. L. Randall. 
7 ..ceee.+e0eWm. L. Douglas. 
i cnseeaecem Wm. L. Douglas. 
RR Joshua H. Millett. 
eb xavawevedscu GeovsH. Hunt. 
DNs geweccen Fred M. Harrub. | 
eae Samuel C. Davis. 
35 rrrerT er John Pierce. 
0. 
a 
Se Jas Hewins. 
_ Se Jacob A. Dresser. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE HEARING. 


The report of the annual meeting of the 
Mass. W.S. A. crowds out a detailed _re- 
port of the hearings until next week We 
give below Mrs. Cheney’s admirable 
speech: 

ADDRESS OF EDNAH D. CHENEY. 
Gentlemen of the Committee : 

We come before you to-day, not to argue 
the general question of the right of suf- 
frage, which has been ably argued for 
centuries, not to show its righteous con- 
nection with the payment of taxes, which 
was settled by our fathers a hundred years 
ago, not even for the full extension of suf- 
frage to the only class of citizens in the 
community now deprived of it, but for the 
recognition of the right of more than one- 
half of the citizens of Massachusetts to the 
exercise of choice and decision in affairs 
most closely concerning their own imme- 
diate welfare,—in the regulation of towns 
and cities—I ask to-day for municipal suf- 
frage for women. 

First, let us see for whom we are asking 
this recognition. I believe in the gradual 
development of the human race through 
ages of history and education. ‘Through 
these long periods, numberless institutions 
have been valuable and have helped man- 
kind forward, which in later times became 
hindrance and obstruction. Such are pa- 
triarchal and tribal governments, Absolute 
Monarchy, Feudal Institutions, Establish- 
ed Church governments, and the like. 
Even the hated institution of Slavery, 
which we had to destroy at such fearful 
cost, may once have been a blessing when 
it redeemed the captive from death. 

I will not attempt to trace the develop- 
ment of woman in her relation to man, 
though I doubt not it could be shown how 
every phase of it had been necessitated by 
other circumstances of the time, from the 
barbaric cruelties of the savage, or the de- 
basing licentiousness of the harem, to the 
glittering mockery of feudal exaltation, 
and the worship of the knight errants. 

I am not here to plead for the widows of 
India, who find no solace for their woes 
but suicide, and feel that the swift death 
of the funeral pyre from which the Eng- 
lish government has rescued them is {ll 
exchanged for a life of constant reproach 
and shame in which they have no right 
which any man is bound to respect. God 
knows I could plead for them with bleed- 
ing heart and weeping eyes if their fate 
lay in your hands, but it does not. 

Who are the women who come to 
you asking for recognition of the simplest 
political rights? [ am not asking you to 
weigh their brains or measure their mus- 
cles, but to look at the position they hold 
and the work they are actually doing in 
the State. 7,727 of them are teaching in 
your public schools. You ask of them to 
educate your boys to be worthy citizens of 
the commonwealth and you deny to them 
the only adequate training for such an of- 
fice,—the actual knowledge of the duties 
of citizens and a sense of responsibility in 
regard tothem. ‘To forbid the professors 
of your medical colleges any acquaintance 
with hospitals or sick-rooms, or any re- 
sponsible practice, would be wisdom like 
this. One of the members of your school 
board is a woman, yet that woman, thor- 
oughly competent to this situation, has no 
vote, except for school committee, in her 
own city. Ninety-eight other women are 
serving on school boards in your towns. 
You have declared women to be eligible to 
the office of school committee, and your 
own secretary of education reports that 
wherever women are thus employed affairs 
are in a progressive condition. Are there 
no other places in our towns where it is 
desirable that affairs should be in a pro- 
gressive condition, and might not the work 
of women be given there? In your Nor- 
mal Art School there are 219 women to 75 
men. You will find 21 names of graduates 
of universities on one of the petitions be- 
fore you. Inthe city of Boston alone are 
25 or 30 women physicians actively en- 
gaged in the practice of medicine. They 
are in good standing. The health of your 
families is entrusted to them. You em- 
ploy these women in your insane asylums, 
you make them superintendents in prisons, 
and yet you deny them a vote in regard to 
the simplest matters of town and city goy- 
ernment. The woman physician may see 
her families sickening and dying of ty- 
phoid and diphtheria, without having a 
vote upon the question of the drainage of 
the town or its water supply. In Boston 
is a hospital and asylum whose board of 
directors is more than half women, and 
whose internal and medical management 
is entirely in their hands,—the estate 
and patients. You put a woman on your 
Board of Health and Charity without 
even being sure that she is a ‘ per- 


| son; but when she goes back to her own 
| town on town meeting day she is quite 


sure of her position, for she may send her 
coachman or ploughboy to represent her 
views on the management of these practi- 
cal measures, but she may not go herself. 
She cannot shut up the liquor-saloon whieh 
may catch him on the way and change the 
vote which is to represent her: 

Yes, gentlemen, it is for the educated, 
intelligent, philanthropic women of Massa- 
chusetts that I plead, that they should be 
recognized as an active force in their own 


| immediate community, capable of sharing 


in the councils of the town and of giving 
the fruits of their thought and life to its ser- 
vice. Monarchieal England has acknowl- 
edged this right in the case of household- 
ers throughout her vast dominion, and the 


| Mohammedan woman of India may ride to 


the polls in her curtained palanquin and 
deposit her vote, while the free woman of 
Massachusetts, who has gone down to the 


| battle-fields to tend the wounded soldier, 
| cannot walk to the neighboring school- 


house on the arm of her husband or son, 
to express her choice in regard to measures 
which involve the happiness and morality 
and very life of the children whom God 
has given to her charge. This is the as- 
pect of the question to-day, and the objec- 
tions raised to this measure have changed 
with the position of affairs. We hear little 
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now of the objection that women have not 
time to vote, or cannot go to the polls. 
Any one who has watched a line of pur- 
chasers of concert tickets, or applicants 
tor the Lowell Institute, sees the folly of 
such objections. We hear little of the 
“angel” argument that women are too 
fine for the coarse, rough work of the 
world, and should be shielded in hot-houses, 
where not even the wind of heaven should 
yisit them too roughly. W hoever has 
worked side ~ side with women in Sani- 
tary Commiss ons,and Freedmen’s Schools, 
and Prison Boards, has seen them go fear- 
lessly into Police Courts to secure the pro- 
tection of families, or into foul wards of 
hospitals to save human lives, knows that 
this is not the type of American women in 
Massachusetts, however it may be the lady 
of romance and chi yalry. Your women on 
the boards of charities, in benevolent insti- 
tutions, in churches, in their daily round 
of work, may spend health and strength 
and life in mitigating the effects of evil; 
but when the question is on removing 
causes, they have no vote. All this expe- 
rience, all the wisdom gained in this work, 
is lost to the towns except in its indirect 
influence. 
Only two arguments seem to me to have 
much weight with really thoughtful men 
and women; for all that is merely preju- 
dice and fear of new things, or the absurd 
fear of losing caste, etc., we may safely 
leave to the gradual influence of education 
and acquaintance with the new life of the 
age. ‘The first of these arguments is that 
by admitting the women to vote we extend 
suffrage, and so bring in a crowd of vic- 
jous and illiterate women to vote, in addi- 
tion to the men of that class who are al- 
ready possessed of the franchise. ‘This 
tone of remonstiance is based upon the re- 
actionary disbelief in suffrage, which ap- 
pears in many places and in many epochs 
of our history. When we are discouraged, 
or when we are egotistic, we are prone to 
disbelief in other men. 

But to argue the whole ground of uni- 
versal suffrage would be to tax your pa- 
tience too severely. Our whole theory of 
government is based upon it. Here and 
there a relic of the old restrictions, as in 
property suffrage in Rhode Island, re- 
mains; but the whole tendency of our his- 
tory has been to extend the right of suf- 
frage more and more, until every class of 
citizens, negroes. Indians and foreigners, 
are included, and the only intelligent and 
virtuous class which is excluded is the 
women. Now on what ground of danger 
can the women be thus excluded? Do we 
speak of the ignorant classes? In Massa- 
chusetts.the proportion of illiterates among 
men is far greater than among women, 
and you contide the education of your boys 
to those whom you will not trust to vote. 
Of drunkards and criminals men again 
have by far the largest share, even here, 
where women are so much in the majority. 

If we come to the special point, it will 
probably be a long time practically before 
the masses of women will take a very active 
part in voting. It is in the so-called aris- 
tocratic classes, and in the most ignorant 
class of foreigners, that the feeling against 
woman suffrage is strongest. You know 
that the remonstrants. last year claimed to 
be the **well-descended” women of Boston, 
and it is in the lowest classes that man 
still seeks to hold women in subjection to 
his authority and to prevent her having an 
independent life of herown. Itisin the 
great middle class of intelligent, thought- 
ful working men and women chat the 
strength of the woman suffrage movement, 
as of all reform movements, lies. 

We may indeed smile at the claims of 
long descent, while we have the names of 
Sewall and Russell and May and Howe 
and Phelps and Phillips, among our lead- 
ers. But they would choose to rank with 
the great, intelligent, industrial body of 
citizens of Massachusetts, whom it is not 
right to call a class, but rather the sub- 
stance of the State. 

For myself, [ shall rejoice to see every 
woman and every man who is not debarred 
by natural idiocy or his own guilt, exer- 
cising the function of choice in regard to 
the government under which they live. 
I believe the State will then be safer 
and purer than ever before. But I believe 
that time will come slowly. Woman will 
need time to become accustomed to the 
idea of taking part in polities, and her ad- 
mission into the ranks of voters will pro- 
duce little immediate effect, but will grad- 
ually develop her powers of thought and 
introduce into legislation a better-balanced 
justice and a more practical consideration 
of matters bearing upon daily life, espe- 
cially where legislation touches upon the 
health and morals of the community. I 
think that the class of women who will 
first exercise the right of suffrage will be 
those who care most for the moral welfare 
of the community; but, at first, their num- 
bers will be small, and they will only be 
able to accomplish any actual measures 
by showing the value and purity of their 
aims, and by drawing into their co-opera- 
tion the most patriotic and unselfish men. 
That they will make mistakes and be over- 
zealous or unpractical is inevitable. No 
one handles a new tool with perfect skill. 
But the great body of men who now man- 
age our municipal affairs with such perfect 
wisdom and probity will not be annihilat- 
ed; they will still have their due influence 
in modifying and restraining any new im- 
pulses. 

The only other argument which is now 
often put forward, is that the majority of 
women do not desire this legislation, and 
that we should wait until at least a large 
majority of women in Massachusetts de- 
mand it before we grant it. Has that ever 
been the history of legislation in extend- 
ing the right of suffrage? Was there a 
general and full appeal of foreigners wait- 
ed for, before the right of naturalization 
was granted? Did we say that the freed- 
men should not have§suffrage until every 
worker on the plantations had been asked 
his opinion, or did we listen to the argu- 
ments of Sumner and Phillips and Doug- 
las, who showed that it was their protec- 
tion and our safety ? 

Were we asking that a right be taken 
away from the women of Massachusetts, 
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then it might be just that it should not be 
done while a single individual objected to 
it; nay, even then, we should be compro- 
mising the rights of future generations and 
putting stumbling-blocks in their way, 
which we have no righttodo. Such would 
be legislation against freedom of speech, 
freedom of religious worship, and the like. 
Neither does this right, or privilege, 
whichever you please to call it, con- 
flict with that of any other persons. ‘The 
right not to vote remains just as much that 
of the remonstrants as it is now. It is 
certainly a right which men exercise free- 
ly in spite of their long possession of the 
franchise. ‘The remonstrants tell you that 
if women have the right of voting it will 
become their duty to vote to offset the 
votes of those they do not approve, and we 
have no right to impose that duty upon 
them. Butif it be their duty to use every 
means in their power to restrain bad leg- 
islation and to advance good, it is their 
duty to obtain the power to do so, as well 
as to exercise it when obtained, and this 
would oblige them to do just what we are 
doing—work for municipal suffrage, that 
we may aid the good and hinder the evil. 
Undoubtedly we shall, with all the elo- 
quence in our power, urge upon women to 
vote, as men are every year urged to vote ; 
but we are not their conscience-keepers, 
and if one woman or ten thousand women 
feel it to be their duty to abstain from all 
care of municipal matters and enjoy the 
peace of their own firesides without inter- 
ruption, it will not lessen the right or the 
duty of one who sees the need for her 
counsel or her work elsewhere to go out 
from her home at times and do what she 
believes to be her duty to the State, which 
is her larger home, as well as to her own 
family. The fact that a large portion of 
the women of Massachusetts have shown 
indifference on this subject, and a few op- 
position, does not, to my mind, afford the 
slightest argument against acknowledging 
the right of all women to the franchise, 
and the duty of actively exercising it for 
those who see and feel the need of it. 
Instead of being disheartened by the 
slow progress of our ideas, I am amazed 
that a movement against which all the 
prejudices and tastes of the people have 
been arrayed should have accomplished 
whatit has. Forty years ago woman suf- 
frage was a mere laughing-stock. Serious 
men hardly gave it a moment’s thought. 
Now it is one of the most prominent topics 
of the day, and the respectable daily news- 
paper in the midst of an exciting political 
campaign must devote sometimes three ar- 
ticles in one issue to various aspects of the 
ease. Several States have acknowledged 
the principle by establishing school suf- 
frage, while three Territories have granted 
the whole. I no longer feel that it is the 
time to argue general principles or to en- 
lighten the public mind; | think the time 
has come for action. The Daily Advertiser 
thinks the time of the Legislature is wast- 
ed in hearing these same arguments again 
and again. I think so too, but there is 
only one way of putting a stop to it, and 
that is by the free, full settlement of the 
question, conferring upon every citizen of 
Massachusetts a right to a just share of 
the suffrage. ‘The time is ripe for this de- 
cision, and Massachusetts should not be 
found in the rear, but in the van of this 
movement. 
oo 
THE REMONSTRANTS’ HEARING. 


The ‘hearing’ for the remonstrants oc- 
curred on Tuesday, the 29th inst., in the 
Green Room, commencing at  o’clock. 
The audience filled and over-filled the 
room, as it did at the hearing of the suf- 
fragists. 

Mr. ‘Thornton K. Lothrop conducted the 
sase for the remonstrants, numbering, we 
understand, about 2,500. He first read a 
paper for Mr. Francis Parkman, who, 
though present, was not able to read it on 
account of his eyes. His speech charged 
deceit, trickery and disingenuousness upon 
suffragists, and predicted disaster if wom- 
en are allowed to vote. 

Lewis B. Brandeis followed. He denied 
the facts of the laiw as stated by Mr. Bow- 
ditch and other suffragists at the hearing 
on Friday, particularly those stated by 
Miss Eastman. He asserted that women 
now have more rights than men, though 
he did admit that men had a vote, and 
fathers more right to the children than 
mothers. 

Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells followed. After 
characterizing the remonstrants as women 
who never had the time or the desire to 
come before the public, she urged that to 
add the female capacity for wire-pulling, 
log-rolling, ete., which her experience of 
school suffrage had discovered, to that 
which already exists, would not be an im- 
provement. 

Wm. H. Sayward was the next speaker. 
It was against his renomination that wom- 
en of Ward 20 protested, because of his 
unbecoming speech in the last Legislature. 
At this hearing he endeavored to aequit 
himself of that charge. But nothing can 
convince the hundreds who heard him that 
they were mistaken as to the form and 
meaning of his words on that occasion. 
Mr. Sayward said he came supported by 
the petition of between three and four 
hundred remonstrants of his ward. But 
as several women of his ward have just re- 
ported that their names were obtained by 
the pretence that the petition was for tem- 
perance and school suffrage, and now ask 
to have them taken off, it left the number 
of remonstrants in his ward doubtful. 

Mrs. Lydia Warner and Hon. Geo. G. 
Crocker were the next speakers. Mr. Lo- 
throp read a letter from Mrs. Clara T. 





Leonard, which was much the ablest pre- 





sentation for the remonstrants. Mr. Lo- 
throp closed the case, and among other 
things denied the accuracy of Mrs. Shat- 
tuck’s canvass, as one street had been re- 
counted by the remonstrants with a differ- 
ent result. But this might have been ac- 
complished by a change of attitude upon 
those classed as “indifferent” in the first 
canvass. 

‘The noticeable thing about this hearing 
was the indulgence by the remonstrants in 
personalities, charges of tricks and wire- 
pulling, of unworthy and ° unjustifiable 
methods by suffragists. ‘The speeches will 
doubtless be published, and then we may 
give them to our readers. 

The suffragists who attended this hear- 
ing were well satisfied when the two hear- 
ings were contrasted. L. 8. 


ooo 


IN MEMORIAM. 





The reaper Death is continually garner- 
ing his harvest among our friends. Janu- 
ary 12, 1883, Mrs. Abby A. Haskell, of 
Petaluma, Cal., after a lingering illness, 
passed beyond our vision to an immortal 
life, as we fully trust. She was early in- 
terested in education, and indeed, most of 
her life was given either to public or pri- 
vate instruction, always desiring the high- 
est good of the young. 

She was for many years a devoted advyo- 
cate of woman suffrage, but, of late, her 
failing health has compelled her to let the 
active work drop into younger and strong- 
er hands, though she never lost faith in its 
ultimate triumph. For the weary and suf- 
fering and the oft-bereaved, how blessed 
that the white wings of the angel of 
death may silently bear them to the abodes 
of peace! COMMUNICATED. 


To the above the editors of the Wom- 
AN’s JOURNAL desire to add their tribute 
of esteem for one who, even when health 
failed, never forgot the claim of equal 
rights for women. Year by year, Mrs. 
Haskell sent a long list of names of sub- 
scribers for this journal, and paid the sub- 
scription price, thus showing her faith by 
her works. It was by this act, yearly re- 
newed, and by the letters she sent us that 
we knewher. We had never seen her face. 
But she was with us in spirit and in pur- 
pose, and with the true friends of justice 
everywhere. 

inatincieaaliiiisueaiiania 
NOTES AND NEWS. 

By a vote of 21 to 5 the Massachusetts 
Senate acted favorably on the bill to abol- 
ish the election sermon. 

The WOMAN'S JOURNAL will henceforth 
number among its occasional contributors 
Louisa M. Alcott, Mary F. Eastman and 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 

The Society of the Training School for 
Nurses attached to Bellevue Hospital has 
had its eleventh annual commencement. 
‘T'wenty-seven young women received di- 
plomas. 





When Senator Hoar introduced an anti- 
Polygamy bill in the Senate, in presenting 
it he said he did not himself favor the 
clause of the bill which requires the exclu- 
sion of women from suffrage in that 'Terri- 
tory. 

A joint discussion of the question of 
woman suffrage is to be held in Chicago, 
on the evening of Feb. 3. The debaters 
will be Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, of Bos- 
ton, and Mr. Van Buren Denslow, of Chi- 
cago. It will undoubtedly be an able pres- 
entation of both sides of the question. 

Saturday, a meeting of the Collegiate 
Alumnie Association, whose headquarters 
is in Chicago, was held at the Leland 
House in that city. This meeting was 
equivalent to the annual meeting of the 
mother society, heldin Boston on January 
12. It was an occasion of great interest. 

The younger lawyers of the New York 
State Assembly have taken up most of the 
session in discussing « bill relative to the 
rights of married women in making con- 
tracts. The bill makes a wife responsible 
for grocery bills ordered by her for the 
family, and renders them collectable from 
her individual property if the husband does 








not pay. The bill was on its final passage, | 


but was sent back to the Committee of the 
Whole. 

We are reminded of the approach of St. 
Valentine’s day by the appearance of 
Prang’s cards, gay and blooming, with 
manifold devices to express the sentiments 
of the season. Among the artists are Miss 
L. B. Humphrey, Miss Rosina Emmet, 
Miss L. B. Comins, Mrs. O. E. Whitney, 
and Miss A. Adams. One of the cards 
seems designed expressly for ‘‘sweet girl 
graduates,” and ends its verses with the 
couplet, 

“Love and learning have no quarrel, 
Twine your roses with your laurel.” 

Attorney-General Edgar J. Sherman is a 
warm friend of woman suffrage. It would 
not be consistent, after what he said in his 
Annual Report to the Legislature against 
interference with the legislative will by 
the executive power—the Governor or At- 
torney-General—that he should appear per- 











CARPETS 


We have placed our entire stock of last 


season’s patterns in 


our RETAIL DE- 


PARTMENT, and are now offering to the 
retail buyers the advantage of buying 


direct at 


MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


5-Frame Wiltons 
Royal Veivets 


5-Frame Body Brussels 


Tapestries : 
Extra Superfines 


: $2 00 
$1 25 to $1 50 
$1 25 
65¢., 75¢., 85e. 
: 75e. 


These goods are the best quality 
and WARRANTED. 


John & James Dobsou, 


Manufacturers, 


525 & 527 Washington St., 


BOSTON. 








PATENTED, 


EMANCIPATION WAIST. 


THIS WAIST is universally acknowledged to be one of the best o 
the strictly hygienic Dress Reform garments. 
and children, and when properly fitted to the form, takes the weight of 
the outer clothing from the hips, doing away with skirt-supporters of 
all kinds, and distributing the strain over the shoulders. 

By the peculiar cut and fit of the front, the breasts are supported and 
freed from the ‘‘drag” from the shoulders, of which so many complain 
who wear other Dress Reform garments. 

This waist takes the 
is so arranged that the bands of the outer skirts do not lay over one 
another, and although fitting the form closely, leave every nerve, vein, 
and blood vessel free to act, thus securing the recommendation and en- 
dorsement of all our leading physicians. 

Made for ladies only, both plain and trimmed, in sizes 22 to 35 inclusive 


PRICE.—Plain, $1 75. 


In stating size, give snug measure taken around waist, outside of dress. 
Sold by Agents and Ladies’ Furnishing trade, or sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


It is adapted for ladies 


lace of the chemise, corset, and corset cover, and 


Trimmed, $2 5O. 


Address, 





sonally or in writing before a committee, 
and attempt to do the very thing he depre- 
cated in areport. Butina recent private 
letter, he says,“*I am willing to be quoted, 
anywhere and everywhere, as in favor of 
equal rights for women, and in my judg- 
ment they cannot have equal rights, in the 
full sense of those words, without the elec- 
tive franchise.” 

Miss Phoebe Cousins lectured in the Uni- 
tarian Church, at Woburn, last Monday 
night, before a large and interested audi- 
ence, on ‘A Woman Without a Country.” 
She was introduced by Mrs. Shattuck. 
Good results are hoped for from this meet- 
ing. She also spoke in Tremont ‘Temple 
last Sunday to a crowded house. 

The registered women of Wards 8, 9 and 
10 held a meeting at the residence of Mrs. 
Whitman, No. 77 Mount Vernon Street, 
and chose the following-named delegates 
to the ward and city committee: From 
Ward 8, Miss Wiley; Ward 9, Miss Carill ; 
Ward 10, Dr. Merritt. The meeting was 
addressed by Miss Abby W. May and Rey. 
J. W. Bashford. 

‘The death of Miss Quincy, eldest daugh- 
ter of Josiah Quincy, for many years presi- 
dent of Harvard College, and granddaugh- 
ter of Josiah Quincy of Revolutionary 
memory, took place at Quincy on Thurs- 
day. She was the close companion and 
literary assistant of her distinguished fath- 
er, and in character and = attainments 
worthy of her remarkable family. She 
died in the room in which her great-grand- 
father, Josiah Quiney, died just one hun- 
dred years before. 


Perfect Fitting Shirts 


The attention of our regular customers and others is 
called to the fact that we have a department for making 
Shirts to measure. 

Our cutters have been very successful in satisfying 
the wants and tastes of gentlemen whose orders have 
been executed ever since we introduced this branch of 
the business several years ago. Carefully selected 
materials only are used, and the Shirts are made by the 
most skilful hands in our own workshops on the 
premises. 

‘The prices are fixed as low as can be made when 
first-class goods are used, and first-class, properly paid 
jabor employed. 


MACULLAR, PARKER, & COMP'Y 


400 WASHINGTON STREET. 


A BAGSTER BIBLE 


For $1.00. 


Freeh stock, ovr own importation. Printed from 
new clear type, on good paper, gilt edger, bound in 
flexible French Morocco, with protecting flaps; con- 
tains References, Index, —> and Chronological 
Tables, size 334 x 5°, x Lin. eight, ll ounces. ‘The 
best Pocket Bible for the money. 


H. L. HASTINGS, 


47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
ARTHUR DIXWELL, 


ART FURNITURE 


4 Park Street, Boston, 

















ART SCHOOL, 


161l TREMONT STREET, STUDIOS 12-14. 


INSTRUCTORS: 
TOMMASO JUGLARIS, Principal. 
Figure er and emp From the Flat, Cast 
and Life. Artistic Anatomy. 
EMIL CARLSEN, 
Painting. Still Life and Flowers, Composition. 
RCY A. BAILEY. 


Drawing. Still Life, Water Colors and Perspective. 


VISITORS: 

GEORGE FULLER, J. HARVEY YOUNG, 
HENRY HITCHINGS, EDGAR PARKER, 

Director of Drawing Vice-President 

Boston Pub. Schools. Boston Art Club. 
Students may begin at any time. Classes day and 
evening, and for those able to attend only on Saturday. 
Bpecial Life Class for ladies in the evening. Lectures 
on Artistic Anatomy. with demonstrations. See eircu- 
lars at Art Stores Appiz to or address as above 
FRAN » COWLES, Manager. 


CALL & TUTTLE, 
TAILORS, 


LADIES’ PARLOR, 
13 Summer St. 





LADIES’ 
LADIES’ 
LADIES’ 


NEWMARKET COATS. 
WRAPS. 

JACKETS and SACKS, 
LADIES’ HABITS. 

LADIES’ DRESSES, 


MADE TO ORDER. 


Take Elevator. 





FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


WINE cE 
WILD CHERRY 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO. 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 
A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 





Cream, 5cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 


prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


G. FL. ROTH, 


OPTICIAN, 


47 West Street, Boston, 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and the 
fitting of Glasses on nage | scientific principles. Stra- 
bismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately meas- 
ured free of charge. A full line of superior Spectacles 
and Eyeglasses always on hand at reasonable prices. 


WEPOUSSE 
‘WORK 


TOOLS. MATERIALS, 
INSTRUCTION BOOKS, 
SPECIALTOOLS 
MADE To ORDER 
GOODNOW & WIGHTMAN , 
176 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 















a week TY bed owntown. Terms and $5 out- 
fit free.JAddress H. HaLLetr & Co., Portiand, 





$66 
Maine. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 


A WOMAN'S APPEAL. 





BY JULIA B. NELSON. 


Brothers, do you prize the ballot? 
Would you lightly yield your claim? 
Can you give a valid reason 
Why we should not feel the same? . 
If you cannot truat your fellows 
To make lawa which govern you, 
Can we trust the self-same fellows? 
Are all men to women true? 


In each tramp behold a sovereign ; 
Subjects are your mothers all ; 
Idiots, convicts, paupers, minors, 
Lunatics, their peers you call. 
“Hush, my dear,’’—Do you remember 
How she sang that cradle song? 
Blessed mother! she is powerless 
‘To redress the foulest wrong. 
Shall the villain, churl, and stranger, 
Smite her with war, vice, and rum? 
Will you give a voice to all men 
And declare she shail be dumb? 
Jonesboro’, Tenn., 1884. 
2.  —— 


A STORY. 


BY JEAN INGELOW. 





In the night she told a story, 

In the night and all night through, 
While the moon was in her glory, 

And the branches dropped with dew. 


*T was ny life she told, and round it 
Rose the years as from a deep; 

In the world’s great heart she found it, 
Cradled like a child asleep. 


In the night I saw her weaving 
By the misty moonbeam cold, 

All the weft her shuttle cleaving 
With asacred thread of gold. 


Ah! she wept me tears of sorrow, 
Lulling tears 80 mystic sweet; 
Then she wove my last to-morrow; 

And her web lay at my feet. 
Of my life she made the story : 
I must weep—so soon "twas told! 
But your name did lend it glory, 
And your love its thread of gold. 


oo 
THE FUTURE. 


BY EDWARD ROWLAND SILL. 





What may we take into the vast Forever? 
That marble door 
Admits no fruit of all our long endeavor, 
No fame-wreathed crown we wore, 
No garnered lore. 
What can we bear beneath the unknown portal? 
No gold, no gains 
Of all our toiling; in the life immortal 
No hoarded wealth remains, 
Nor gilds, nor stains, 


Naked from out that far abyss behind us 
We entered here; 

No word came with our coming, to remind usa 
What wondrous world was near, 
No hope, no fear. 

Into the silent, starless Night before us 
Naked we glide; 

No hand has mapped the constellations o’er us, 
No comrade at our side, 
No chart, no guide. 

Yet fearless toward that midnight, black and hollow, 
Our footsteps fare ; 

The beckoning of a Father's hand we follow— 
His love alone is there, 
No curse, no care. 

— oo 


MY LITTLE WIFE. 





BY LILLIE E. BARR. 





A little bird sang on my garden tree— 

O, but be sang right cheerily— 

“ Sweet, sweet, 30 sweet! so sweet |” 
For his beart was full of the joy of spring, 
And what could he do but sing and sing, 
With a beating breast and fluttering wing: 

* Sweet, sweet, s0 sweet ! 80 sweet !” 


A little wife sits by my own fireside, 
A dear little wife, my joy and pride, 
Sweet, aweet, so sweet! x0 sweet! 
And as I watch her from day to day, 
Merry and wise, and tender and gay, 

What can I do but sing and say: 
** Sweet, sweet, s0 sweet! so sweet !” 


For she, too, sits in a blissful rest, 
Rocking a babe on her loving breast— 
Sweet, sweet, 20 sweet ! so sweet! 
Tenderly cooing as coos the dove, 
While she dreams and softly sings above 
The cradle-nest of her mother love— 
* Sweet, sweet, so sweet! so sweet ! 


Sing, little bird, in thy happy pride, 
Sing, little wife, by thy own fireside: 

“* Sweet, sweet, so sweet ! so sweet !” 
Glad is the heart that has learnt the strain, 
True love never can sing it in vain, 
Though it sing it over and over again: 

«Sweet, sweet, 30 sweet ! so sweet /” 

—wN. Y. Ledger. 

SS nee 


For the Woman's Journal. 
DOLLS’ FOUSEKEEPING, 


BY ALICE BROWN. 





All the aunts and uncles thought it quite 
safe for Theodore ‘Thorn to marry on his 
present salary. It was not large, to be 
sure, but he had laid by the snug sum of a 
few hundreds, was in excellent health, and 
in high favor with his employers. Conse- 
quentiy, unless he broke a bone or were 
attacked by the plague, the contingencies 
naturally to be counted on would not throw 
him out of business. And Helen was pru- 
dent. She knew how to make over her 
own dresses; she painted on silk admira- 
bly, earning enough for gowns to take the 
places of those which could no longer be 
repaired, and she had been bred to know 
something practical about the value of 
money. Her relatives had no more fear 
of her proving « poor investment for Theo- 
dore than had his in regard to his fitness 
for matrimony. Everybody smiled at the 


“month. 
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wedding, and nobody felt at all like croak- 
ing. 

The young couple spent their first year 
in a Boston boarding-house at the West 
End. 

Now the man and woman starting in 
life with very little money naturally con- 
clude, **We never can keep house. It's too 
expensive.” So it is, generally speaking. 
unless they are wise enough to graduate 
their scale of living with reference to their 
income. But cheap boarding is not the 
inevitable alternative of a luxurious home 
of one’s own. Theodore and Helen, in the 
innocence of their youthful hearts, accept- 
ed it as the price to be paid for saving 
money, that money to be expended some- 
time in the future in buving a house. 

The boarding-house in question was not 


hopelessly bad, as such things go. heir 
room was # square back one up two 


flights, for which, with board, they paid 
$17 00 a week. ‘The place had its draw- 
backs, all of which Helen schooled herself 
to bear as the accompaniment of money- 
saving. ‘he house was well enough fur- 
nished, though rather tawdrily, but it was 
not overclean. Its mistress listened to re- 
monstrances on that score with great feel- 
ings; he was sorry ; nobody knew how hard 
it was to hear her house complained of, 
‘but there! when there’s so much to *tend 
to, how can you expect one pair of eyes to 
see ‘t everything’s runnin’ well? But the 
girls should be spoken to.” 

If they were, they must have been sin- 
gularly hardened to appeal, as it never did 
any good. 

Helen did not object to dusting her own 
room thoroughly, after it had been half 
done, or even to rubbing the paint, but she 
never became quite reconciled to having 
visitors shown up dusty front stairs. 

“Teddy,” she said to her husband one 
evening, ‘‘what do you think of the things 
we have to eat?” 

“I think they’re vile,” said Theodore, 
from behind his newspaper. ‘But I made 
up my mind I'd never complain till you 
did.” 

“Really?” going to perch on the arm of 
his chair and taking away the paper with- 
out the slightest compunction. ‘Well, 
don’t laugh, but so did 1.” 

At this rather incoherent confession, the 
two looked in each other's faces and smiled 
broadly. 

“What do you think of the pies?" 

“Calculated to kill as far as you can 
smell *em.” 

‘Don't be vulgar, Teddy! 
beef is rather good, isn’t it?” 

“The best thing there is, but mine is al- 
ways lukewarm. L don’t like Laodicean 
beef.” 

“Did you take any chicken to-day ?” 

“Yes. I must have been harsh with it, 
too, for it seemed to be hurt.” 

‘**What shall we do, Ted? Remonstrate 2? 

“No. Mrs. Simmons has been here ten 
years ormore. She’san 6ldstager. Plen- 
ty of people are willing to put up with this 
sort of thing, it seems, for her house is al- 
ways full. You don’t suppose you are 
going to overturn her most deeply rooted 
ideas on the subject of beef and chicken, 
do you?” 

“Shall we leave?” 

“I’ve been wanting to propose it for a 
Only, I have such a horror of 
room-hunting.” 

It must be remembered that these two 
people had lived in private families all 
their lives, Helen at her father’s in Somer- 
ville, and Theodore with an annt in the 
city, who had just decided to take her mar- 
ried daughter home, and so could not ac- 
commodate her nephew and his wife. That 
accounts, therefore, for their prejudice in 
favor of sweet and wholesome food, though 
they were used only to the plainest Kinds. 

The next two or three weeks were spent 
in looking about them. Helen met her 
husband nearly every day, when he came 
home, with a face of mock despair, erying 
in substance, ‘*My feet are worn to the 
bone, Teddy! And now I understand 
Dante’s groaning over the ascent of oth- 
ers’ stairs. I've been up at least thirty 
flights this morning.” 

At last they came by chance on a littie 
old-fashioned house that was, at least, the 
pink of cleanliness. Two rooms, which, 
with the bath-room, occupied the entire 
third floor, were vacant; the price was $7, 
exactly what they had been paying. One 
was heated by the stove and the other 
from the furnace, and both were of re- 
spectable size. But what fascinated Helen 
at once were the closets, one with a multi- 
tude of hooks, three large drawers and 
shelves, almost big enough, she told Ted- 
dy, for a dressing-room. It had, too, a 
window, which gave a chance of keeping 
it cold and fresh in winter weather, if they 
cared to put food there for after-concert 
lunches. ‘Then there was a second closet, 
as large as the one which had held their 
clothes for the past year, and a dear little 
cupboard which cried for china from ev- 
ery one of its shelves. 

‘“*We ought to snap at this,” said Teddy 
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in her ear, while the landlady was display- 





ing the advantages of the place. ‘*We 
were cramped for room before, you know. 
Sometimes I wanted to read when Belle 
was in chattering to you. ‘The room with 
the stove will make a capital parlor.” 
Accordingly, they did snap at it, and 
moved in at once. Then it chanced that 
Theodore fell sick of a diphtheretic throat, 
and gave up work for ten days. That 
brought out the drawbacks to a lodging- 
house where no meals could be had, though 
for the first few days a stalled ox deposit- 
ed at the door would have proved super- 
fluous, as the poor fellow could not swal- 
low. ‘That disagreeable crisis over, Helen 
went out every morning with her pitcher 


and bought milk for him. The throat 
mended rapidly, and ‘Teddy’s appetite 


came back with arush. Helen ordered an 
oyster stew made at the boarding-house 
round the corner, and brought it over her- 
self in a covered tureen. It was delight- 
fully hot. and Teddy, from his easy-chair, 
sniffed with anticipation; but alas! it 
proved to be tainted with poor butter, and 
of exceedingly thin consistency. He ate a 
little, grumbled a good deal, and wonder- 
ed where his next dinner was coming 
from. Then Helen rose to the occasion. 

‘Dear, can you spare me to do some er- 
rands ?” 

“Well, if you must, though I should 
think you might put off shopping till you're 
rid of me,” said the invalid, with an in- 
valid’s usual lack of reason. 

His wife was not to be deterred by the 
sentimental aspect of the question. She 
went down stairs to ask the landlady if she 
had any objections to a little cooking up- 
stairs, till Mr. Thorn was able to go out. 

‘Not at all,” said that authority. ‘You 
ean do it all the time, if you want to. The 
rooms are just right fur light housekeep- 
ing.” 

So Helen borrowed a big basket, and 
hurried down town to do her marketing. 
She bought a saucepan, as a teapot would 
have been too tall for the stove door; tea, 
coffee, bread and butter. On the way home 
she surprised 'Theodore’s worthy aunt by 
dropping down upon her and demanding 
the loan of plates, cups, spoons, knives and 
forks, two of everything. Teddy was won- 
dering where she was for the thirtieth 
time, when she appeared, rosy and breath- 
less, but mysterious. 

After a short talk of two hours about 
nothing in particular, she withdrew into 
the parlor and closed the door, saying she 
should be busy and must not be question- 
ed. The secret, which the reader ought to 
know by this time, was that she was going 
to make cream toast; but how to do it was 
the problem. ‘There was a dearth of dish- 
es. She had no salt, and borrowed a pinch 

of the landlady. After scorching her pret- 
ty, earnest face with toasting and stirring, 
she surveyed in triumph a more tempting 
dish of toast than ever graced a boarding- 
house table. Of course, she had to wash the 
saucepan ina hurry and make her tea in it. 
Don’t say such a method spoiled the aroma, 
oh connoisseur! The really fatal blow to 
tea is that long steeping it sometimes gets. 
Helen had every reason for guarding 
against that, with her toast, albeit covered, 
waiting to be eaten. 

“What are you doing?” asked Theodore, 
when she rejoined him. By this time he 
was too curious for fretfulness, although, 
as a sick man, he still considered himself 
entitled to the entire devotion of his small 
household. Helen, for sufficient answer, 
began pinning a towel about his neck— 
quite as useful, too, as any piece of linen 
originally intended for a napkin. 

Having accoutred him for action, his lit- 
tle squire brought a plate of toast and cup 
of tea, and waited with beaming counte- 
nance to be praised. 

“Have you been out after this?” 

“No.” 

“Did you order them to send it round?” 

“aa” 

‘*Where did it come from?” 

“A brownie made it.” 

**Nell, you didn’t! My child, it’s delect- 
able. But where’s your plate?” 

She moved up a small table, and they 
took their supper in supreme contentment. 
That very night she wrote a list of honse- 
keeping utensils for her mother to fill out 
and send her, and until they came, manag- 
ed to stew oysters, dip toast and scramble 
eggs, with her one saucepan and few dish- 
es. Her ambition was none the less eager 
from her husband's repeated assertions 
that she must be a magician or fairy. The 
box of china and tin came speedily from 
Somerville, and Helen broiled a royal 
steak to celebrate its arrival. This was fol- 
lowed by chops, canned chicken and Lyon- 
aise potatoes. 

The first day Theodore went to the office 
again, Helen said, ‘*You’ll come home to 
dinner?’ 

“Why, no, child, I can’t have you doing 
this sort of thing.” 

‘Just to-day, Teddy, please, just to-day.” 
And as she hung upon his arm and dim- 

pled, of course he yielded. Somehow it 
seemed a most serious and responsible un- 
dertaking to get dinner for a business man, 





after catering to an invalid; but, at two 
sharp, there was an exquisitely nice table 
laidin the parlor. ‘The tirst course consist- 
ed of smoking steak, weeping pink tears 
into an ocean of butter: canned corn,delic- 
iously warmed in milk; and the second, of 
Graham and white bread, coffee and cake. 
Teddy had his hour at home, which was 
rather more satisfactory than spending it 
at a boarding-house table, kissed and com- 
plimented the cook, and went away in 
high good humor. 

That was not the last time he went home 
to dinner. Indeed, this is only the pre- 
lude to the housekeeping the two young 
people gradually fell into. Having work- 
ed off their enthusiasm to the point of re- 
garding ways and means with coolness, 
they decided it to be best to take dinner 
down town, having breakfast and tea at 
home. ‘Theodore was not willing his wife 
should bind herself to cooking three meals 
a day, and so she either met him at two, 
or, sometimes wanting only bread and 
milk, took that at home. 

They gave up tea and coffee for milk. 
Theodore lost his headaches, and Helen, 
thought with delight of preserving her 
complexion a decade longer. 

Here are the expenses for one week of 
their housekeeping : 


NEE wccccvsevcoese Seseveseuanseess $ 40 
Uns: <n eenekacdaoensiadeevs chadae 50 
DE Cr cheuntadascanenenseuasee owe 50 
Pe rerrrrrrr err cere oabacen 15 
Cc cccsese- cen caveccecees “60-06 18 
CD < d6ndddevuctneedeieecncaeeene 30 
Sbaveneeed ta recsreneasaes sebeevne 84 

$2 87 


Sometimes they used cocoa, and ocv- 
sasionally made tea, not having sworn off 
permanently. ‘Theodore took no dessert, 
and his dinner of roast beef, fish or chops 
averaged forty cents; Helen's less, as she 
often depended on herself at home for a 
more elaborate meal than bread and milk. 
Sometimes they cooked potatoes and ate 
less bread, and Helen, who cared little for 
meat, took oatmeal for her breakfast, get- 
ting a small steak for her husband. So the 
average weekly list stood : 


Wecwieist GHG TOA. occ cccvccccccevces $2 87 
Dinners, (Theodore).............+ ‘100 Bae 
Dinners, (HOI)... cesccccccccsscese 2 00 

$7 67 


This was not starvation, mind you, or 
even a severe course of dieting. But all 
this was some years ago, and has been 
long supplanted by a larger scale of house- 
keeping. Theodore and Helen sit beside 
their own hearth, now, in the little house 
that came years earlier than it could have 
done without their youthful pinching. 

ooo —— 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS NEEDED 
ASYLUMS. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

“A. A.C...” of Quincey, Mass., contributed 
to the WOMAN’s JOURNAL last week a pa- 
per not only interesting but important 
about woman’s treatment of the insane. 1 
observe in the paper the suggestion ‘that 
men physicians are beginning to think that 
women are frequently the best guardians 
even for insane men.” 

It is a quarter of a century since I learn- 
ed that lesson,—a valuable lesson. <A 
young man of Marysville, Cal., had re- 
solved upon a trip down the Sacramento 
for his health. Soon after leaving, a de- 
spatch came from Benicia that he was at 
the hotel, insane. Friends in Marysville 
considered me a suitable person to take 
charge of him. I started by first boat; 
found him strapped to the bed-clothes, 
which he had picked into rags. He looked 
wildly at me, may have recognized me, I 
am not sure. Soon he became noisy and 
violent. I discovered that when young 
girls were heard passing our door, talking, 
laughing, he became serene, if not thought- 
ful. This occurred so frequently that I 
went out, stated the case to the girls, who 
kindly came in and sat by him. He was 
composed the whole time of their pres- 
ence. But bed-time came: they must re- 
tire; so did I, resolving to take him to 
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Stockton Asylum next morning. An early 
knock aroused me with the call: **Doctor, 
you won't have to go to Stockton; he is 
dead.” 

There is no room in your paper for my 
grief, astonishment and remorse. I shall 
never change mny opinion that if these girls 
and myself had watched with him that 
night, ‘our brother had not died.” 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

Boston, Jan. 19, 1884. 
+e — — -— 

GRAND ISLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Woman 
Suffrage Association of Grand Island, Ne- 
braska, was held on Saturday, January 
5, at the residence of Mr. 'T. J. Hurford; 
a majority of the members were present. 

The minutes of the secretary and the re- 
port of the treasurer showed that the soci- 
ety had passed a very successful year— 
having seventy members enrolled and 
twenty dollars in the treasury. The meet- 
ing was conducted in a manner quite cred- 
itable to the ladies; as the secretary called 





the roll, each member. responded to her 
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name and gave some items of news, rela- 
tive to the cause, gathered during the 
month. This was a most interesting fea- 
ture. A Democrat would have been likely 
to object to the item relating to Speaker 
Carlisle, but whether one would have had 
courage to enter into a discussion with-the 
lady reporting it, is quite doubtful. 

After an article of the Constitution re- 
lating to the election of officers had been 
read and explained, an informal ballot was 
taken for officers for the ensuing year. 
After very much balloting and more fun, 
the following ladies were elected to the 
offices named : 

President—Mrs. Elia Kernahan; 

Vice-President—Mrs. Evelyn Bacon ; 

Treasurer—Mrs. A. J. Bently; 

Secretary —Mrs. H. H. Lashiee: 

Executive Committee—Mrs. T. O. C. Harrison, 
Mrs. Hurford, Mrs. Pierce. 

After the business part of the meeting 
had been performed, the ladies enjoyed a 
pleasant social chat, while the committee 
were arranging the tea. The beauty, wit 
and wisdom of Grand Island were present. 
About one hundred people partook of a 
most excellent supper, consisting of coffee, 
sandwiches, turkey, chicken, tongue, sal- 
ads, pickles, peaches and cake of many 
kinds and varieties, such as Grand Island 
ladies ure always able to produce. 

After the supper the guests enjoyed mu- 
sic from the Glee Club, games of cards, 
dancing, etc., and listened to speeches 
from Messrs. Hurford, Breckenridge and 
Abbott. Mrs. Fisher, of Chicago, enter- 
tained them with one of her most exquis- 
ite songs, which pleased and delighted all. 

At a late hour the association adjourned, 
all saying that they had had a most enjoy- 
able time. 


-o-o— 
A SHAMEFUL VERDICT. 


A young teacher in Illinois named Em- 
ma Bond, was shockingly assaulted and 
abused in her school-house by three ruff- 
ians. A jury of men have acquitted them, 
in defiance of the public sentiment of the 
community. The Chicago Jnter-Ocean, 
while recognizing the enormity of the ver- 
dict, said in reporting it that “it must be 
respected.” ‘This report has elicited the 
following indignant protest: 

SHOULD NOT BE RESPECTED. 

It is seldom that lovers of justice and 
purity have occasion to differ with the ed- 
itorial utterances of the IJnter-Ocean on 
questions of absolute right. When. how- 
ever, that paper asserts that the verdict in 
the Kmma Bond case *tmust be respected,” 
it is quite impossible to indorse the senti- 
ment. Noman or woman who believes in 
justice or reverences womanly purity ean 
have a shadow of respect either for that 
shameful verdict or the men who rendered 
it. It is the stereotyped boast of men that 
the laws of our land are made.for woman’s 
best interests; that she is securely ‘*pro- 
tected” and lovingly cared for by the 
sterner sex ; and yet this and many similar 
verdicts show how utterly useless it is for 
women to appeal to the sympathy of men, 
or go into court to obtain justice. While 
it is true that the decision of the jury will 
have no effect in changing public senti- 
ment, it is also true that the result will be 
seen in an increase of that sort of crime 
which they have shielded from justice, and 
the safety of woman will be greatly endan- 
gered in the future. There is no other 
reason for the multiplicity of these fearful 
outrages upon women than the universal 
laxity of the law. There is little effort 
made to investigate the facts and punish 
the offender, while hereulean endeavors to 
stifle truth and liberate the criminal are 
put forth by attorneys, who would feel in- 
sulted to be reminded of the fact that those 
who shield criminals are participators in 
the crime. Women are practically help- 
less under the law. If men who make the 
laws and profess to execute them turn 
against them the power of the law, and 
throw their aid and sympathy upon the 
criminal side of the question. where are 
they to look for protection? There is no 
place in respectable society for such soul- 
less creatures as the three just freed by the 
conclusions of this jury. No woman or 
child is safe while they retain their free- 
dom, and since the law smiles upon their 
crime, and quietly aids and abets it, the 
people, who profess to rule, should see 
that justice is done and right prevails. 

Marion, Ia. L. M. LATHAM. 


-*oe- —_—__—. 


WOMAN’S UNION IN AUSTRIA, 

The Woman’s Industrial Union, the first 
in Austria, was established in Vienna in 
1866. It strives to remove prejudice against 
employing women, instructs in newtrades, 
and sometimes purchases work done by 
members. It established a sewing-machine 
room and taught 127 young women the 
first year. It at once obtained places for 
thirty-one women in the Imperial En- 
velope manufactory. It next founded a 
School of Design in lace, prints, carpets, 
wood, glass, paper, etc., and an industrial 
school, where book-keeping, telegraphy, 
correspondence, and commercial writing, 
dressmaking, tailoring and millinery are 
taught; also’a school of general knowl- 
edge in science, history, geography, etc. 
The work done became so interesting that 
the chief Austrian Savings Bank Company 
gave it nearly $40,000, the Minister of Edu- 
cation $4,000, the Minister of the Interior 
more land; another bank gave eleven free 
scholarships, and the Government gave 
drawing models and natural history collec- 
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tuins ware-rooims where goods are sold, 
studios, reading-rooms, and dining-rooms 
for those students not able to go to their 
meals. The number of scholars is about 
1,000. At first there was great opposition 
to women entering post-officves and tele- 
graph offices; but not greater than they 
have met in entering medicine or any other 
profession.— Sarah kK. Bolton, in N. Y. In- 
dependent. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


There are more than 300 students of both 
sexes in the Willamette University, Oregon. 

Mr. Charles E. Endicott spoke in favor 
of woman suffrage, last Friday evening, 
at East Boston. 

Colonel Albert Clarke has sold his inter- 
est in the Boston Saturday Times to Mr. 
Edward C. Davis and H. [Irving Dillen- 
back, who have been his associates. 

When the house organized, a proposition 
was voted down to appoint a committee to 
consider the question of woman suffrage, 
though there was a committee on this sub- 
ject during the last Congress. 

Susan B. Anthony and others have been 
for several weeks working on members to 
get them to change their vote on the sub- 
ject. They are now satisfied they can get 
votes enough to have the committee ap- 
pointed, and will make the effort next 
week. 

A prize of 875 is annually given to the 
best male scholar in Greek in the Iligh 
School, Newport, R. I. The daughter of 
George Rice, the colored steward of the 
steamer Pilgrim, stood the best at the last 
examination. She was not eligible for the 
prize (1) but a gentleman in New York 
has sent her $75 in gold. 


The largest school in the worldis said to 
be the Jews’ Free School, in Spitalfields, 
London. It has a daily attendance of over 
2,800 pupils. The institution is also a 
training college, and nearly every teacher 
in the school has been trained within its 
walls. Besides the ordinary branches, the 
Jewish child has not only to learn Serip- 
ture history and the elements of religion 
and morality, but has also to be taught to 
read Hebrew fluently, and to translate 
some portions, at least, of his prayer-book 
and of the Hebrew Scriptures. 


At last week's meeting of the Mussa- 
chusetts Historical Society, President Win- 
throp exhibited a necklace of gold beads, 
which had been formed into a bracelet, 
and which was originally worn by an Af- 
rican female slave, who was the first of 
that race emancipated by process of law 
under the Massachusetts bill of rights in 
1783. ‘This judgment in her favor was se- 
cured by Theodore Sedgwick, speaker and 
senator in Congress, and a judge of the Su- 
preme Court of Massachusetts, in whose 
family she afterward become a nurse, and 
in whose house in Stockbridge she died. 
Just before her death she gave the neck- 
lace to Miss Catharine M. Sedgwick, the 
author, and it has been presented to the 
Society’s cabinet by Mr. William Minot. 

What is the most popular form of gov- 
ernment? ‘That,’ said Bias, ‘‘where the 
laws have no superior.” ‘That,’ said 
Thales, ‘where the inhabitants are neither 
rich nor poor.” ‘That,’ said Anacharsis, 
the Seythian, ‘where virtue is honored and 
vice detested.” ‘*That,” said Pittacus, 
“‘whose dignities are always conferred up- 
on the virtuous, and never upon the base.” 
“That,” said Cleobulus, ‘‘where the citi- 
zens fear blame more than punishment.” 
“That,” said Chilo, **where the laws are 
more regarded than the orator.” “But 
that,” said Solon, ‘*where an injury done to 
the meanest subject is an insult upon the 
whole constitution.” Judged by these old 
Greek standards, we have much progress 
yet to make ere the republican ideal is at- 
tained. 


The Legislature of Iowa, on January 
15th, presented Kate Shelly, the young 
Irish-American heroine, with a handsome 
gold medal and $200 in money. The medal 
tells what for. It was prepared by ‘Tiffany 
& Co., of New York, and represents Kate 
in the act of crossing the railroad bridge 
over the Des Moines River. Above are the 
words: “Heroism, Youth, Humanity.” 
On the reverse of the medal is the follow- 
ing inscription: ‘Presented by the State 
of Iowa to Kate Shelly, with the thanks of 
the General Assembly. In recognition of 
the courage and devotion of a child of fif- 
teen years, whom neither the terror of the 
elements nor the fear of death could ap- 
pall in her efforts to save human life dur- 
ing the terrible storm and flood in the Des 
Moines Valley, on the night of July 6, 
1881.” An effort is being made to add to 
this recognition a more substantial reward, 
as the family is poor, and Kate’s widowed 
mother has to struggle hard in bringing up 
her five children. 


Frederick Douglass was married in Wash- 
ington, D. C., last Thursday evening, to 
Miss Helen M. Pitts, and left the city for 
Mr. Douglass’ country house in Uniontown. 
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No one was informed of the intention of 
the parties. ‘The fact that Mr. Douglass, 
who belongs equally to both races, has 
chosen to marry a lady of his father’s race 
instead of one of his mother’s, seems to 
give offence alike to both races. But it was 
clearly his right to do so. Miss Pitts has 
been for some eighteen months a clerk or 


er of Deeds for the district, and he has dur- 
ing a large part of that time paid her mark- 
ed attention, but no one acquainted with 
either believed that a marriage would re- 
sult, though the bridegroom has remarked 
to several lately that he contemplated re- 
marrying. The lady has been associated 
with Mrs. Dr. Winslow in the conduct ofa 
paper called the Alpha. She was original- 
ly from Avon, N. Y., and is described as 
of a handsome face and figure, with black 
hair and eyes and about thirty-five years 
of age. Her family were, it is said, very 
much opposed to her employment among 
colored people and the friendship that 
existed between her employer and herself. 
Mr. Douglass is sixty-five years of age. 


You notice that I refer to women physi- 
cians above. Most emphatically L believe 
in giving any woman who has the divine 
inspiration, adequate education, ample op- 
portunity for observation, and then a 
chance to practise on her fellow-women. 
An eminent surgeon here has as his assis- 
tant a girl of twenty-two, and he tells me 
that her nerve is superb, and that she is 
worth half a dozen ordinary male assis- 
tants. His practice is extensive, and he 
knows whereof he speaks. I have had ov- 
easion to test in my own family the experi- 
ence and knowledge of a woman physician, 
with the greatest possible benefit. Does 
it not stand to reason that an intelligent 
woman, devoting herself to the practice 
of medicine, educated, skilled and experi- 
enced, starts with advantage over an equal- 
ly intelligent, educated and experienced 
man when she comes to deal with woman? 
Can aman understand the thousand and 
one mysteries and miseries of the female 
organization? Cana woman explain toa 
man the feelings, sensations, pains, places, 
peculiarities, that need correction and atten- 
tion? I do not see that it ispossible. But 
you say we need a physician sometimes in 
the middle of the night. Ah, now you touch 
prejudices; now you fall prostrate before 
Sister Grundy. Mrs. Grundy would think 
it awful for a woman to go out at midnight. 
Why? Because she might be spoken to or 
insulted by some man! Precisely so. 
Then it is time for my second proposition 
to be considered, and for us, as men, havy- 
ing control of the laws, the police and the 
agencies of civilization, to see to it that 
our women can go out at midnight, or any 
other time, unmolested, uninsulted, to fol- 
low the necessities of their duty.—Hovard, 
in Boston Herald. 
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IU MOROUS. 


“Hurry,mamma,” said the little innocent 
with his cut finger, ‘it’s leaking.” 

Every father should paddle his own; can 
you? 

A young lady has written a book called 
“My Lovers.” It begins, of course, with 
Chap. 1. 


“I shall give you ten days or ten dol- 
lars.” said the judge. ‘All right,” said 
the prisoner, ll take the ten dollars.” 


“What are you going to do when you 
grow up if youdon’t know how to cipher?” 
asked the teacher of a slow boy. ‘I’m go- 
ing to be a school-teacher and make the 
boys do the ciphering,” was the reply. 


“Boil down this stuff about forests,” 
said the managing editor, handing a bun- 
dle of manuscript to a reporter. A few 
seconds later, the editor received the fol- 
lowing: ‘**The way to preserve our forests 
—don’t cut them down.” 


When the Abbé Liszt was once asked 
whether he thought a certain pianist was 
talented or not, he replied, smiling, ‘*He is 
a good man, at least according to Bible 
precepts; for it can be truly said of him 
that his right hand knoweth not what his 
left hand is doing.” 


A contemporary asks, ‘How shall wom- 
en carry their purses to frustrate the 
thieves?’ Why, carry them empty. Noth- 
ing frustrates a thief more than to snatch a 
woman's purse, after following her half a 
mile, and then find that it contains noth- 
ing but a recipe for spiced peaches. 


“I now offer you a Rubens,” said an auc- 
tioneer, ‘ta perfect gem of genius, perhaps 
the finest painting that came from that 
master-hand.” There was no bid. The 
auctioneer passed the Rubens, and, taking 
up another picture, said: **Very well, gen- 
tlemen. I now Offer you a Rembrandt by 
the same artist.” : 


When Katie was five years old she heard 
her mother talking with a friend about the 
death of a relative. ‘‘Mamma,” said Katie, 
during a lull in the conversation. ‘I sup- 
pose auntie is a sheep in heaven now, isn’t 
she?” *‘Why, no, my child! What put 
such an idea into your head?” ‘Why, be- 
cause when I die Jesus will take me to be 
one of his little lambs, and I supposed 
auntie would be a sheep!” Katie’s mother 
explained the matter to her more clearly, 
and she sat for some time in meditative si- 
lence. At length she broke out with the 
remark, ‘*Well, ’'m glad of it, for I didn’t 





want to have so many legs and a tail.” 
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SARSAPARILLA 


“decided” claims upon the public. This 
is positively proven by the immense good it 
has done to those who have been cured of 
diseases from which they have suffered in- 
tensely for years, as verified by the publish- 
ed testimonials, every one of which is a pos- 
itive fact, 


CHELSEA, VT., Feb. 24, 1879. 
Messrs. C. 1. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass.: 
The 6th day of last June I was taken sick 
with a swelling on my right foot, and with an 
awful pain. The swelling went all over me. 
My face was swelled so that | could with dif- 
ficulty see out of my eyes, and I broke out 
over the whole suriace of my body; my right 

foot up to my knee was one raw, itchin 

mass, and my ankle and foot solame an 
sore I could not step on it, and it would run 
so as to wet a bandge through in an hour. 
In this condition Mr. W. F. Hood (of the firm 
of A. R, Hood & Son, druggists, of this town), 
handed me a bottle of HOOD’s SARSAPARIL- 
LA, and told me totakeit. I did so, and by 
the time I had taken one bottle I found that 
it was doing me good. 1 have since taken 
five bottles more. After I had taken three 
bottles my soreness began to leave me, and 
Ihave been growing better every day, so 
that to-day I can walk without going lame. 
T have no soreness in my ankle and it has 
healed ail up, and does not run atall. Towe 
my recovery to your Sarsaparilla. I write 
this to let you know that 1 think it deserves 
the confidénce of the public, especially those 

who are troubled with humors. 
Yours most truly. 

JOSIAH PITKIN. 
P.S. Every person that saw me said that 
T never would get over my lameness without 
having a running sore on my ankle; but 

thank God I have. J.P. 


Noother Sarsaparilla has sucha sharpening 
effect upon the appetite. No other prepa- 
ration tones and strengthens the digestive 
organs like Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA. - 

Price one dollar, or six boitles for five dol- 
wars. Trepared ouly by C.1. HOOD & CO,. 
Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


BOSTON ALMANAC 


FOR 1884. 


The first Almanac using the 


NEW STANDARD TIME. 


Contains Business Directory, 
Street 4k 
Events of Past Year, 
Members of Congress, 
Mass, State Government, 
Post Office Regulations, 
Judiciary, 
City Officers, 
Express List, 
Churches, Societies, etc. 


WITH A FINE MAP OF BOSTON, 


FORMING A COMPLETE CITY GUIDE. 


600 Pages. Price, $1. 
bd PUBLISHED BY 


SAMPSON, DAVENPORT & CO., 
155 Franklin Street, - Boston. 


Mailed promptly on receipt of price. 


UMPHREYS 
VET ERINA ICS 


FOR THE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF 
HORSES,CATTLE, SHEEP, DOGS, HOGS, 
and POULTRY, 


FOR TWENTY YEARS Humphreys’ Homeo- 
athic Veterinary Specifics have been used by 
“armers, Stock Breeders, Livery Stable and 

‘Turtmen, Horse Railroads, Manufacturers, 

Coa! Mine Companies, Trav’¢ seigpocromes 

and Menageries, and others handling stock, 

with perfect success. 
Humphreys’ Veterinary Manaal, (390 pp.) 
sent free by mail on receipt of price, 50 cents. 
¢2~ Pamphlets sent free on application, 
HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC MED.CO, 


109 Fulton Street, New York, 


NERVOUS DEBILITY 


’ Vital Weakness and Pros- 
tration from over-work or 
indiscretion, E T is radically 
and promptly cured by ii, 
Been in use 2 years, 
—is the most success- 0 


fulremedy known, Price $1 per vial, or5 vials ‘and 

large vial of powder for 85, sent post-free on ro- 

oetpt of price. Humpbeeys Homeo. Med, Ca, 
Ulust, Catalogue iree,) 109 Fulton ot.. N.Y. 











COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 


TOKOLOCY A BOOK for EVEYR 
WOMAN, 
By ALICE B. STOCKHAM, M. D. 

300 pages, postpaid, $150. This oe gga practical 
treatise upon pregnancy and childbirth, is meeting 
with arapid sale. Energetic women as agents can 
easily make $25 per week. 

“I find more needed information compreseed in its 

ages than I met before in one book.”—Mary A, 

IVERMORE. Address 

*BANITARY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 159 LaSalle St., Chicago, II. 





Thave a positive remedy for the above disease; by its uso 
th. uwsands of cases of the worst kind and of jong standing 
i..vo beencured. Indecd, so strong is my faith inits efiicacy, 
that I willeend TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 
VABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give Ex. 


press & P, O, address, Dit, T, A, SLOCUM, 181 Pear! 8t., N. Y. 


aS es : 
SCISSORS,  °iniscnttc 

ERASERS, etc., 
Sharpened While You Wait, by experienced cul- 
lers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery Store, 349 
Washington Street. 














CaTARRH.—The remarkable results ia a disease 
so universal and with such a variety of character- 
istics as Catarrh, prove how effectually Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla acting through the blood, reaches 
every part of the human system. A medicine, 
like anything else, can be fairly yoy only by 
its results.. We point with pride to the glorious 
record Hood’s Sarsaparilla has entered upon the 
hearts of thousands of people it has cured of 





catarrh. 





THE IDEAL PROCESS 


Clear, Delicious 


COFFEE 


IN ONE MINUTE. 


Of all the 
Coffee Pots 
in the world 


THE IDEAL PROCESS perfectly preserves the 
whole strength and aroma of Coffee from the Roaster 
to the Cup, while every other method wastes at least 
one-third. 


IDEAL 








The Ideal Fariua & Fruit Cooker, 


A PURE WHITE PORCELAIN BOWL, 


Made to stand any degree of heat necessary for cool- 
ing Farina, Fruits, Tomatoes, Oysters, Milk &c., with 
out sticking or burning. 

The finest thing ever invented for the pur- 
pose. For sale, wholesale and retail, by 


IDEAL COFFEE Co., 


Dealers in Coffee and Tea Specialties, Hotel and Res- 
taurant Fixtures, 


90 Friend St., near Washington, Boston. 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD 


The same results are obtained out of our 
free hospital of 70 beds as in it. Murdock’s 
Liquid Food will relieve those suffering from 
Intemperance, Opium or Morphine. 


VENITENT FEMALE'S REFUGE, 
32 RUTLAND 8ST... Boston, Oct. 13, 1883 

Gents—I wish to tell you how much good your Liquid 
Food is dving some of the inmates of our institution 
who have been addicted to the habit of intemperance, 
we Laving been using the same over two years, and 
quote you two of our last cases that have been greatly 
tempted, One, who came to us lately in a most wretch- 
ed state, soon recovered her health, and has been en- 
abled to overcome her desire for strong drink. The 
Liquid Food seemed to supply the want. She is now 
supporting herself,in a respectable manner, and has 
no desire for strong drink. Another person addicted 
to opium habits for ten years has been able to leave oft 
opium entirely by being built up | your Liquid Food, 
and feels it has done wonders for her in assisting her 
to leave off this terrible habit. I cannot express my 
gratitude to you iv any better way than to show you 
what it has accomplished, 

Mrs. F. A. HUTCHINSON, 
Superintendent. 
Tuk NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HOME. 

Gentlemen—We have been using your Liquid Food 
for months. Have found it of great value in building 
up broken-down men, that had become so through the 
use of alcoholic stimulants. My wife has found it very 
beveficial in her own case—loss of appetite, nervous 
prostration, general debility; now feels she cannot do 
without, SHAS. A. N iG, 

June, 1, 1885. Resident Manager. 

WOMAN'S CIIRISTIAN TEMPERANCE HOME, 
0 East 57th St.. NEW YORK, June 23, 1883. 
Dear Sirs—We tind your Liquid Food very useful. 
Respeetfully ours, 
A. P. MEYLEIT, M. D. 

Mrs. W. returned from Philadelphia Feb. 13, 1883, ina 
deplorable state of health. Her lungs seemed to be 
entirely filled, ber breathing was very labored, and she 
was unable tu walk. At home felt no better and called 
inadoctor who said her heart was badly affected and 
she showed symptoms of Bright's disease. She was 60 
badly swollen that she could not fasten her clothes to- 

ether, and ner skin very yellow. On the 23d took ber 
ved in terrible distress. for days and nights her strug- 
gies for breath and nausea prevented sieep. Her doc- 
tor concluded that she had a great deal of inflammation 
around the heartand poor blood. He ordered digitalis, 
painting oves the heart with jodine, taking lime tab- 
ets aud nourishing food, and make an effort to walk, 
and then, he said, he could do no more. 

She was no better. The least exertion caused her to 
faint: getting out of bed or walking was an impossibil- 
ity. After using his preseriptions awhile, she aban- 
doned all medicine for a week. She then sent for her 
old family physician, who found on thorough examina- 
tion a rupture of one valve of the heart and great pros- 
tration. He ordered digitalis, pepsine and bromide. 
Nausea was less, breathing easier, but the doctor told 
her she must give up all idea of attending to household 
atfairs, which made her very unbappy, and caused her 
to decline. 

May Ist, was able with assistance to get down stairs. 
but thought she would never get up again, and so con- 
tinued for several weeks. At that time she was recom- 
mended to our hospital. where she began treatment 
with Liquid Food. The eftect was almost magical. She 
began to improve at such a pace that the friends who 
called on her were astonished, and could hardly believe 
she took nothing but Liquid Food, She improved rap- 
idly, gained a good color, was stronger than for a year 
before, and leftin two months, and is still improving 
daily, and still taking the Liquid Food, and says if she 
should have to take it all her life should consider that 
no trial to her, as by Its use she has regained her health 
and can attend to her household duties as weil as ever. 


From a Leading Boston Physician, 
“Our baby, inheriting her mother’s constitution, she 
belng unable to nourish it, we obtained a wet-nurse, 
and have always given it Liquid Food three times daily, 
commencing with 5 drops, and are now giving it 20, or 
ahalf teaspoonful. It is now as strong and well as any 
aby.” The nurse also takes it. 








Mothers,remember this: If your baby does not thrive, 
do not change its food, but add 5 to 20 drops of Liquid 
Food at each feeding; also, if nursing, take yourself 4 
teaspoonfuls dally. 

Any married lady that cannot retain her food, or has 
lost a child, under one year old, that was brought up by 
hand, can have a bed assigned her free for four months, 
at our hospital, which will build up her system, enabl- 
ing her to retain her food in a few days and nourish her 
child. 

She can have her own family physician if preferred. 

When mothers nourish their babies the mortality and 
sickness will be reduced 75 per cent, 





COMBINATION 


BLACKBOARD, DESK and STOOL. 


PRICE, $2 50. 





CARROLL W. CLARK, 
27 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER, 

MARY L. SWAIN, M. D. 
Office and Residenee: 

474 Columbus Avenue, 


Cor. West Newton Btreetg 
Office Hours: 10 A. M. tol P. M. 


DRS. COLBY’ & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston, 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 





SARAH A. COLBY. 


MARY A. PAYNE, M. D. 


Office at Residenee, 


319 Columbus Avenue, - Boston. 
Office hours, 8 to 10 A. M.,2 to 4 P. M. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 
Tumors, 

Dr. Tuck has closed her “Retreat” at South Wey- 
mouth and opened a house at No. 4 Chester Square, 
where invalids wishing to spend the winter months in 
town can be accommodated with home comforts with 
or without medical treatment. 

Ladies’ Abdominal supporters, Elastic Bands, Skirt 
and Hose Supporters, Urinals, Syringes, &c., can be 
obtained at her office, 48 Boylston Street, as usual, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). Office 
hours at home, 4 Chester Square, from 7 to 9, P. M. 

For particulars send for Circulars. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 


The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded ceurse. To 
secure a#till more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Bosion University School of Medicine. 
oo announcements or information, addrese the 

ean, 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - 











Boston, Mass. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October 11, 
and closes second Wednesday in — i This college is 
regular in all respects, graded, and open to men and 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including ygradu- 
ation, $225,if paid at once and in advance. For an- 
nouncement and other particulars, address 

A. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


The annual eession commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requir ts for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF THE 
NEW YORK INFIRMARY. 


128 Second Avenue, New York. 
DR. EMILY BLACKWELL, Dean. 


Winter Session opens Oct. 1, 1883, ends May 26, 1884, 
Students can attend the clinics of the New York in- 
firmary, Bellevue Hospital, Eye and Ear Infirmary. 
Demilt Dispensary, and ottier special clinics. 

For catalogues and information address Dr. Merey 
N. Baker, Secretary of the College, or at her office, 
303 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mt. Carroll (I.] Seminary, 


With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 1852, 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in Music and Art. 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. 

of access. Expenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and at care taken of Students. 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the pecuniary 
aid of “Teacher's Provision.” Our graduatesare 
sought for the best positions. “The Oread” (Stu- 
dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free. 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY 
Carroll County, Ill. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Under care of Members of the Religious Society of 
Friends. Thirty minutes from Broad Street station, 
Philadelphia. ull College Courses—Classical, 
Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Preparatory School, 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulness. Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus. 
Academic year commences 9th month (Sept.) 11th, 
1883, Apply early to ensure admission. For cata- 
logue and ful ape eeee address EDWARD H. 
ae -» President, Swarthmore, Delaware 

-» Pa. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women. 
HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 
Extensive courses of study. Full corps of instruc- 
Fine buildings and grounds. Desirable neigh- 
borhood. Opens October 1, 1883. For circulars and 
full particulars, address the principal. 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D. 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 


READ! READ! 


The following testimony in to the virtues of 
CACTUS BALM is from a well-known business man : 
“Tam Seay 7) ty ons of the success of CACTUS 
BALM as a HAIR GROWER and CURER of SCALP 
and SKIN TROUBLES, and am glad to testify that its 
use has entirely cured an eczema which was on my 
limbs. GEO. A. BURBANK, Real Estate and Mort- 

Broker, 209 Washington Street.” CACTUS 

LM is for sale by reliable hair dressers, druggies, 

&e,, and by SMITH BROS., Proprietors, 349 Wash- 
ington Street. 


$5 to $20 5 siireco Seinsin & Con Portland, Mes 
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SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 
(Continued from Page 35.) 


as would otherwise be at the disposal of 
the family for the benefit of the home of 
which she is a member, and a working 
member. 

Article 7 relates to the town library, and 
here her interest is directly seen, for from 
a personal acquaintance with such an in- 
stitution [ am satisfied that three-fourths 
of the persons using a town library are 
women, and of those furnishing lists of 
books to be purchased for it the same pro- 
portion holds good. 

Article 8 relates to the care and improve- 
ment of cemeteries, and another article 
somewhat related to it, to the observance 
of Memorial Day; and who will say that 
women are not more interested than men 
in the subject matter of both articles; or 
if not more interested, then that they do 
not express more interest in them? Why. 
to women we are indebted for Memorial 
Day itself, and upon them we depend for 
the proper observance of it; nay, but for 
them, the tender memories which it was 
intended to preserve would fade. and the 
spirit of patriotism which it enkindles 
would die. 

Another article relates to the schools, 
and here we are all agreed that the women 
are interested, aud every one recognizes 
the propriety of their interest; for are not 
the men of the community, as a rule, too 
busy to take the necessary care over the 
education of their sons and daughters? or, 
rather, are they not too ready to avail 
themselves of the plea of business to neg- 
lect the proper oversight of their educa- 
tion? 

Another article relates to the board of 
health, and here, too, the fact of their inter- 
est appears from this, at least, that the or- 
ganization of town boards of health is the 
result of the labor and effort of a woman; 
and who will say that the mother is not in- 
terested in the health of her child, the wife 
of her husband, the sister of her brother, 
and that they shall not have a voice in de- 
termining what measures shall be adopted 
in preserving the public health, and who 
shali execute them ? 

Another article relates to the choice of a 
list of jurymen, and here the‘interest of 
woman nay not at first glance appear, but 
a moment’s reflection will satisfy you that 
she is interested, and equally with the man, 
even in this; for is she not subject to the 
same law? She will be tried for her of- 
fences; her liberty and her life may depend 
upon the judgment of the men thus select- 
ed; her property rights and those of her 
husband or father will be determined by 
them, and why should she not have a voice 
in selecting them? 

So you may go through the entire war- 
rant and analyze it, article by article, and 
you cannot fail to be impressed with the 
fact that in all matters and things contain- 
ed init, the interest of the woman equals 
that of the man; I say equals, but if there 
be an inequality of interast,then it is in fa- 
vor of the woman. 

The town warrant contains a fairly rep- 
resentative picture of the political condi- 
tions surrounding all persons, irrespective 
of sex, in a free democratic community ; 
that the political rights of one class are de- 
nied, is « matter of serious concern for the 
other, and it behooves the latter to remove 
the political disability now found to exist, 
and thus rebuke the tendency of the times 
to abridge and restrict the right of suffrage, 
and by a bold. wise and just extension, to 
ensure its perpetuity. 


Mrs. Stone here made a financial state- 


ment and application for fuids. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe said: 


Those who say that I have in any way 
withdrawn from suffrage ranks, or have 
seen occasion to change my views concern- 
ing the propriety of the exercise of the 
vote by woman, must know very little of 
the little that is to be known concernipg 
myself or my movements. A similar state- 
ment was made last winter in the face of 
my expressions of opinion to the contrary, 
both in print and on the platform. Now 
my life is so busy a one that I cannot spare 
time from its many labors to contradict 
the random talk of those whu are at no 
pains to inform themselves about what fs 
really thought and said upon this subject. 
The remonstrants obviously do not read 
either my magazine papers or the newspa- 
per reports of my lectures and addresses. 
I may here say that I have been excluded 
from membership in at least one associa- 
tion on the ground of my belief in suffrage. 
This looks as if some people believed me to 
be a suffragist,— a firm one; as they might 
think it policy, if I showed any sign of 
wavering, to offer me the tenipting bait of 
their soviety. I hear, moreover, that I am 
said to be desirous of retiring from the 
suffrage work, because the cause is a los- 
ing one. Now my first answer to this is 
that I do not think it is a losing cause. 
But supposing that it were, and that it de- 
served to succeed, who that knows me 
dares judge me so meanly as to think that 
I would on that account forsake it? The 
brave and honest blood which is my best 
inheritance stirs within me at the thought. 
I have not so read either the history of 
my country or that of my faith as not to 
know that what deserves to succeed will 
succeed in the end. Was Christianity a 
losing cause when its Founder was nailed 
upon the cross as a malefactor? Was Amer- 
ican freedom lost in the manifold defeats 
of the Revolutionary army? And was the 
cause of the slave lost when Anthony 
Burns was taken back from Boston, or 
when Charles Sumner was stricken down 
in the U. 8. Senate? Our cause is not los- 
ing, but gaining, when the class which al- 
ways opposes human freedom, human prog- 
ress, takes the field against it. I welcome 
the remonstrants to the arena. Let them 
ery denial as loud and as long as they will. 
In opposing us they are attempting to car- 
ry out a concerted political scheme. We 
ask for our right. ‘They ask that we may 
not have it, on the ground that its exercise 
by us would be inconvenient tothem. Their 
action has as truly a political aim as 
ours, though its end be the opposite. 











The following address was delivered at 
the afternoon session: 
ADDRESS OF MRS. A. A. CLAFLIN. 


The thought of change is always the 
first that comes to me in connection with 
such vearly meetings as this. We all learn 
at school that the earth is moving in its 
daily revolution at a rate of more than a 
thousand miles an hour, that it has an add- 
ed velocity on account of its revolution 
about the sun, and perhaps still another 
motion because of the revolution of the 
sun itself about some other centre, and yet 
we are not conscious of these changes; we 
do not realizethem. ‘The only motion that 
we are aware of is our own little travelling 
from place to place upon the globe itself. 
So we are conscious of petty social chan- 
ges. we know what last year’s bonnets 
were like, and what are this year’s fashions 
in overskirts, but we take little note of the 
great changes which are constantly going 
on in society and opinion. It is, also, pos- 
sible to be too near an object to see it prop- 


erly. There isa great deal in the point of 
view. We, wholive inthe midst of repub- 


lican institutions, and enjoy all their bene- 
fits, are often inclined to find fault with 
them. But how do they look from a dif- 
ferent point of view? What is the opinion 
of those who live across **the great pond,” 
under other flags? Do foreign nations con- 
sider our republican institutions a failure, 
and in what direction are those nations 
moving? ‘This republic of ours was not 
mude like the “tone hoss shay,” equally 
strong in every part. The weakest part 
had to bear the strain, and it broke, but 
how soon was it re-united! Never in his- 
tory was so great a shock so triumphantly 
withstood, and great has been the blessing 
to those across the sea of the triumph of 
our republicanism. 

The unification of Italy shows the power 
of the idea of liberty. The Republic of 
France is a standing proof of the force of 
the same idea. Germany, even under the 
Empire and Bismarck, is inwardly prog- 
ressing toward republicanism. As for Eng- 
lish sentiment—who is the rising statesinan 
of England to-day ¥ whose orb is in the as- 
cendant? It is Joseph Chamberlain,the man 
who is the foremost advocate of manhood 
suffrage throughout Great Britain, the man 
who advocates the extension of franchise 
to theagricultural laborers. So evident and 
so remarkable has been his rise that it has 
lately been made the subject of much vom- 
ment by the American press. And yet 
some men among us, who consider them- 
selves cultivated, are forever saying that 
republicanism is a failure, that the mass 
of mankind is not to be trusted, and that 
all virtue resides in the cultivated few! 

It seems to be a painful characteristic of 
human nature, that no sooner do we get 
rid of « pessimistic idea in one department 
of thought, no sooner do we think it has 
disappeared, than up it pops in another 
quarter. 

In theology we thought perhaps that we 
had outgrown the idea of natural depray- 
ity, of original sin. We thought it was 
pretty well conceded that, on the whole, 
human nature is tolerably good, or has a 
tendency to good. But no sooner do we 
congratulate ourselves upon having got 
rid, in theology, of this idea of general de- 
pravity, than lo! it appears in polities, and 
we are met with the argument that people 
in general are not fit to govern themselves. 
Mr. Chamberlain, however, declares that 
discontented classes are dangerous to a 
government, and he demands the extension 
of the suffrage upon this express ground, 
and claims that it should include all class- 


es. 

Whereupon the London Times replies 
that the arguments he uses for manhood 
suffrage would logically lead to woman- 
hood suffrage, while the women are ‘al- 
ready many of them discontented. 

The Times proposes to let the unenfran- 
chised, both men and women, remain un- 
enfranchised and discontented. But it is 
plain that this is only temporizing, it is no 
settlement. With whom then shall one 
take his stand? With the old Tory party 
as represented by the London Times, or 
with modern Radicalism as represented 
by Mr. Chamberlain? 

But besides the general consideration of 
change in the political world at large, 
there is also a kind of kaleidoscopic change 
from time to time in the aspect of our spe- 
cial question. In looking over the suffrage 
field we see signs of progress. But we 
might say, in a paraphrase, ‘Westward 
the star of freedom shines te-day!” We 
do not want to see that star shining only 
over Washington Territory, we want to see 
some stars in this part of the firmament! 
But what is the present state of polities in 
Massachusetts? There is need of some 
forward motion here. Massachusetts must 
look to her laurels. Perhaps they are fad- 
ing. She cannot remain always idly boast- 
ing of her Revolutionary heroes, or her 
record in the late war. She must act, act 
in the living present, and she must act no- 
bly. Some of her young men, and some 
that are not so young, feel this, and they 
are striving for reforms. One of them, 
well known in the work for civil service 
reform, wrote in an article some time ago, 
‘“*We have lived on resolutions for the past 
ten years, and our stomachs can now bear 
some stronger food.” I thought that sen- 
timent would apply as well to our reform. 
We have had only resolutions to live upon 
for a good many years. We did get one 
good nourishing morsel in the shape of 
school suffrage. but that is all. And in 
the late Republican convention, the gruel 
of “our” resolution contained so very little 
meal and sv much warm water that its ef- 
fect was the opposite of nutritious. It is 
time then that we made our representatives 
understand that we can bear stronger food. 

Whatever errors are made in political 
management, women have to take the con- 
sequences, and to bear their share of the 
additional toils and burdens,be they small 
or great. 

Every little while our self-constituted 
pilots get up a great excitement. ‘They 
tell us, as in our last State campaign, 
that 7 have run the ship of state into 
the mud, and that we all ought to come 
and help to push her off. The women 





(and almost the children) are called upon 
to share in the excitement and help in the 
difficulty. 

The great danger from ignorant voters 
is forgotten, and all sorts of men are nat- 
uralized and registered, so that one wit 
last fall suggested that since oysters some- 
times live to the age of twenty-six, he ex- 
pected that in some future exciting elec- 
tion oysters would be registered and vote! 

But what was all the hue and ery about? 
About “decency.” Now it is not a very 
lofty style of politics which is obliged to 
make such a ery for help merely in order 
to be decent. And sometimes I wonder if 
it really is worth while, especially for the 
women who cannet vote. to get 30 very ex- 
cited in such causes. If the ship of state 
had struck upon a reef, and we were all in 
danger of going to the bottom, we should 
have to get excited, and to do our best to 
help in the emergency. But when our pi- 
lots say that they are in the mud, I feel 
very sorry; the flats are malodorous, no 
doubt, and the inaction very disagreeable. 
But sometimes I think it would be just as 
well to let them stay in the mud a while 
longer, and think what brought them there, 
and what kind of pilots they are, and 
whether there may not be some better 
methods in polities. 

Some of our most earnest friends have 
recently asserted, in a semi-official man- 
ner, that it is not yet time for woman suf- 
frage to become a political issue. They do 
not think the public is sufficiently educated 
as vet upon the subject. [ do not agree 
with these friends. 1 think facts will justi- 
fy us in taking a more hopeful and san- 
guine view. ‘To my observation it appears 
that the social progress in this direction 
has been immense. Especially I feel sure 
that the real opinions of women are far 
more favorable to woman's rights and 
woman suffrage than was the case a few 
years ago. Ithink the possession of the 
school suffrage has been a great force in 
influencing opinion, and [ know of many 
individual instances of progress. 

I am convinced that there is but one road 
to success for the woman suffrage cause 
in Massachusetts, and that the time is come 
for us to enter upon it. We ought to have 
a centre of influence in every town, a little 
knot, at least, of workers, who will go in- 
to the caucuses and try to secure the nom- 
ination of representatives who will act for 
woman suffrage, and for reform generally. 
So that is the chief point which I wish to 
make, that we should carry out this propo- 
sition for united work throughout the 
State. That is the whole burden of my 
song to-day; organize, and, so far as you 
can, contribute money, to place this mat- 
ter upon a practical basis. 

e 

Miss Mary F. Eastman spoke of the ob- 
vious justice of this cause, and the flimsi- 
ness of the obstacles thrown in the way of 
its success. Our natural right is to take 
care of ourselves. She rejoiced in the il- 
lustration Mr. Hopkins had drawn from 
the town-warrant, showing that the ordi- 
nary business transacted in town-meeting 
is business intimately concerning the rights 
and the welfare of women. We want the 
average woman of to-day to match the 
average man of to-day. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone next spoke, and called 
attention to the way in which the objec- 
tions to the enlargement of women have 
shifted. Instead of the old objections it is 
now said, let the women have suffrage 
when they ask for it. In saying this they 
concede the question of right. 

After singing ‘Praise God, from whom 
all blessings flow,” the meeting adjourned. 


—— a 


IOWA’S GOVERNOR FOR SUFFRAGE. 


Editors Woman's Journal;— 

The Iowa Legislature met for the first 
time in the new Capitol on the 17th inst., 
and the inauguration and dedicatory cere- 
monies were of unusual interest. The Gov- 
ernor, Lieut.-Governor and Speaker of the 
House gave an informal public reception 
in the evening attended by thirty thousand 
people. The new edifice is superb. Let us 
hope that the acts of the Legislature there- 
in will correspond with the grandeur of 
their surroundings. Goy. Sherman's mes- 
sage contains these progressive words: 

Your attention is respectfully directed 
to the question of impartial suffrage, in re- 
spect to which the Nineteenth General As- 
sembly proposed an amendment to the 
Constitution. Should this meet your ap- 
proval, as preliminary to taking the judg- 
ment of the voters, [recommend that it be 
submitted at a special election, in order 
that it be freed from the influence of parti- 
san politics and thus receive an unpreju- 
diced vote of our citizens. Not caring to 
here express an opinion upon the question 
itself, it is sufficient to say that now, as 
heretofore, I am in favor of the submission 
of any question which is of importance and 
general interest. 

Women were elected as usual to fill the 
minor offices, probably fifteen in all. 

Des Moines, Jan. 25. M. A. W. 
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OFFICIAL TESTIMONY FROM WYOMING. 





Mr. Holliday, the newly elected speaker 
of the Council in Wyoming Territory, in 
his address, said: **Golden opportunities 
for a legislature do not often occur. There 
was during the first session of our legisla- 
ture such an opportunity offered. By strik- 
ing out the word ‘male’ from our statutes, 
women were given the right to citizenship ; 
aud by this act, as it were, the Legislature 
erected a golden monument, the light of 
whose lustre will follow down the stream 
of time long after we have passed from the 
stage of human action.” These words of 


spondent of the New York Times, who rep- 
resented the action of Wyoming as any- 
thing but a golden monument. 


TO THE SUFFRAGISTS OF NEW YORK. 


NEw YORK, JAN. 21, i884. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The undersigned desires to communicate 
at once with every friend of the woman 
suffrage cause in New York State. All 
such friends who have not lately received 
a letter from him will please send him pos- 
tal cards containing their addresses and 
the addresses of all other friends of the 
cause known to them, in whatever part of 
the State. 

The new Legislature opens very hope- 
fully. Speaker Sheard is friendly, as are 
all those who were his competitors, ex- 
cept one; and this gentleman’s support- 
ers assured us that we had no opposition 
to fear from him. The clerk of the As- 
sembly, Mr. Chickering, and his assistant, 
Mr. Hl. E. Abell, are old friends of the 
cause. So is Mr. Vroman, elerk of the 
Senate, with most of the Legislature's of- 
ficers and employees. Only one member 
has thus far avowed himself opposed. 

IIAMILTON WILLCOX, 
Chairman State Ex. Com. W. S. Party. 
55 Liberty St., N. Y. 
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A QUERY FOR MR. PARKMAN. 

A curious illustration of the means which 
some opponents of woman suffrage are 
willing to use in order to carry their point 
has recently come to light in Ward 20, 
They circulated a petition against woman 
suffrage in that ward. This they had a 
right to do. But they got a number of 
women to sign the petition against suf- 
frage by telling them that it was a petition 
to let women vote on the liquor question, 
as well as on school questions. ‘The can- 
vasser pretended to be in a hurry, and got 
them to sign without reading. Several of 
these ladies have written to the legislative 
committee on woman suffrage, stating 
these facts, and asking that, since their 
signatures were obtained under false pre- 
tenves, they may be erased from the re- 
monstrance. The same false representa- 
tions were made to Mrs. Sarah A. Under- 
wood of 28 Alexander Avenue, and other 
ladies, in order to get them to sign, but 
they insisted upon reading the petition 
first, and so discovered the cheat. 

The readiness of many people to signa 
petition without reading it, provided they 
approve its supposed object, is notorious, 
But it is seldom that we find a canvasser 
unscrupulous enough to get names by di- 
rect falsehood as to the purport of the doc- 
ument. ‘I'he methods of the suffragists,”’ 
said Francis Parkman at the legislative 
hearing, “have been neither direct nor in- 
genuous.” Will Mr. Parkman tell us what 
he thinks of the methods employed by his 
own side? A. S. B. 
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BUSINESS NOTES. 

The Bible house of H. lL. Hastings, 47 
Cornhill, is far-famed for its Bible litera- 
ture and other religious works. ‘The stock 
of Bibles and Testaments kept by this 
house comprises every degree of text, bind- 
ing, size and price. We call attention to 
their advertisement of the well-known 
Bagster Bible, which they are enabled to 
offer at a very low price. It is the best 
pocket-Bible for the price we have ever 
seen. 


We call attention to Messrs. Macullar, 
Parker & Co.’s advertisement of ‘*Perfect- 
Fitting Shirts.” Who has not known(both 
maker and wearer) how vexatious the fit- 
ting and how wrathy the comments of the 
victim? Such trials of weariness and tem- 
per are prevented, however, by the shirts 
of this well-known house, whose name is a 
guarantee of complete satisfaction. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Woman’s Club.— Monday, Feb. 
4, 3.30 P. M., Rev. Smyth will speak on Swedenborg. 








Moral Education Association.—Fifth lecture 
by Geo. W. Perrin, Friday, Feb. 8, at3o’clock, P. M., 
Wesleyan Hall, Bromficid Street. Subject: “The 
Moral Influence of Imagination.”’ 


Sunday, Feb. 3, Mrs. D. Merriman will speak 
before the Woman’s Educational and [Industrial Union, 
74 Boylston Strect, at 3P.M. Subject: “Thy Will 
be Done.’? Women invited. 


. Miss Loraine P. Bucklin, of Providence, R. I., 
has returned from the West, and is ready to make 
engagements for lectures in New England for the re- 
maining winter months and for the spring season. 
Her address is 158 Clifford Street, Providence, R. I. 





To Let.—One good-sized pleasant room, comfort- 
ably furnished, suitable for one or two persons, with 
board. References exchanged. Apply at 103 West 
Springfield St. 


Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 


Next (seventeenth) school-year began September 
19, 1883. 





Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


A Valuable Patent for Sale. 

A fortune fora lady or gentleman of small capital, 
but of business ability. Correspondence solicited. 
J. A. KNEELAND, P. O. Box 228, Salem, Mass 


MRS. WARNER'S 
EVENING SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 


Will, for the present, be confined to Tuesday and 
Friday evenings, from 6 to 10, the first hour, as 
heretofore, invariably set aside for the reception of 
applicants and friends. Providence patrons are here- 
by notified that Mrs. Warner will be in that city on 
Saturdays and Mondays, and will receive pupil at 
41 Charles Field Street. 








NOTABLE BOOKS BY WOMEN, 


TWELVE MONTHS IN AN 
ENGLISH PRISON, 


By Mrs. SUSAN WILLIS FLETCHER. 
cloth, $1 50. 


The so-called “Fletcher Case”’ ia herein unravelled, 
The story of Mrs, Fletcher's trial and conviction, of 
her prison experience at the Woman's Prison, West. 
minster, England, of the marvellous spiritual phenom. 
ena, which she witnessed, but which thousands re. 
gard as impossible, is a story that will be read with 
»rofound interest. A more startling book has never 
een issued on this continent. 


“The book will be the sensation of the year.”— 
Boston Sunday Globe. 


12mo, 


“The book is an interesting revelation of Spiritual. 
iam and its possibilities.”"— Boston Budget. 

“The whole account of the prison life is well worth 
careful study. . + Any philanthropist will find in 
these pages food for earnest reflection.’’— Boston Ad. 
vertiser. 


LIFE AT PUGET SOUND, 


With sketches of Travel in Washington Territory, 
British Columbia, Oregon and California, 1865-1881, 
By Mrs. CAROLINE C. LEIGHTON, Cloth, gilt 
top, $1 50, 





“In all my reading I have met only one mind so 
quick and irue to observe as hers, and that was the 
mind of Charles Darwin. This book should stand 
side by side with the immortal narrative of his five 
years’ voyaging in the Beagle. Darwin's knowledge 
she does not possess, though she is a woman well 
versed in the natural sciences, as aleo in the literature 
of alltimes. She has, however, all of Darwin’s clear. 
ness and certainty of vi-ion, all his unconscious men. 
tal honesty, and something more than his graphic 
power of record. Mrs. Leighton gives us the poetry 
of things as well as the prose. On nearly every page 
of her book there is a pieture so striking and so new 
that it only needs painting to be famous.”—JAmEs 
PARTON. 


charm."’—New York Tribune. 


Mrs. LIVERMORE’S NEW BOOK: 


DAUGHTERS ? 


Superfiunous Women and Other Papers, 
MARY A. LIVERMORE. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 
Among the subjects treated are “Changed Convic. 
tions of Woman’s Life,” “Physical Education,” “High. 
er Education,” “Need of Practical Training,”’ ‘Moral 
and Religious Training,” etc. 

“The life-long interest which the writer has taken 
in all that relates to women gives a peculiar value to 
whatever she has to say or write on the subject.”— 
Christian at Work, N. Y. 

“Her book is one that should be read, and read 
thoughtfully and honestly.”— Chicago Standard. 


says the Central Christian Advocate, St. Louis. 

The follies of fashion, and the infringements upon 
all the laws of nature that tend to establish health and 
happiness, made by those who are votaries of the 
fickle goddess, are vividly displayed.”—Banner of 
Light. 

*,* Sold by all booksellers, or matled, postpaid, to 
any address, on receipt of price by the publishers, 





ARTIST MATERIALS 


AND FRAMINC. 
OLD FRAMES REGILT, OLD PAINT- 
INGS and ENGRAVINGS RESTORED. 
Articles for Decorating in Great Variety. 
VALENTINES AND EASTER CARDS. 


JAMES SCALES, 
44 BROMFIELD STREET. 





For the Pianoforte. 
PRICE, $3 25. 


This standard and superior instruction book does 
not seem to suffer from the publication of other meth 
ods and instructors, however meritorious they be. It 
sells literally by the Ton! Many times revised it is 
practically without error. Those who are in doubt 
what book to use, are always safe in using Ricuanb- 
SON. 


Wels’ Third Mass. 


Is full of the best effects. 
Masses by the best composers. 
finer than this. 


Vocal Echoes. {yy 
“e “ Wellesley College 
* Collection” (3100) by Morse, are superior collec 
tions for Female Voices. j 
For the Temperance Campaign, now exciting io 
tense interest, there are no better singing books that 


(80 cts.) by Chas. 
Wels. Just out 


No sacred music is 


perance Jewels (35 cts.) by Tenney and Hoffman; 
and Temperance Light (12 cts.) 


Minstrel Songs. 


Plantation Songs. 
(82 0 


Gems of English Song. {°°s: 


unrivalled as a collection of the best English sheet mt 
sic songs. 





GOODYEAR’S 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves 
Gloves, Aprons, Chamber Covers, Nurser 
Sheetings, Syringes, Bands, Door Mass, 
Foot Balls, ete. 

RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES, 
BOYS’ HEAVY AND LIGHT COATS, 


Misses’ and Children’s Circulars, Hot Wate 
Bottles, Gossamer Garments, of all kinds. 


Ladies’ Garments made to order in any style, aol 
all goods warranted, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 
RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.’# 


DRESS A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place 
REFORM 


.§ free 
$5 to $20 sito Sinsos 8 Cos Portland, 


a 





Boston, Mass. 








C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD § 








Mr. Holliday are commended to the corre- 


“She has made a little book which has a winning | 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR | 


By © 


“A good book for mothers and elder daughters,” : 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston, | 


RICHARDSONS NEW METHOD. 


Ditson & Co., publish 10) 


By Perkins and)” 


Hull's Temperance Glee Book (40 cts.), Tem 3 


Tr .! (50 ects.) are conquering the) 
W ar Songs. country. A great success. 
($2 00) World Favorit 
Minstrel, Jubilee, any, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 
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